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Lessons of the Future 


Pouttictans should never read history 
books; and they should cultivate short 
memories. Many owe their downfall to mis- 
guided attempts to translate the lessons of 
the past into current policies. At Munich, 
Chamberlain tried desperately not to repeat 
the errors of 1914, and fell into worse ones. 
Over Suez, Eden rode to disaster pursued by 
the shadow of Chamberlain. Today, Krush- 
chev’s obsessive fears of encirclement have 
their roots in a young man’s memories of 
1919. America, too, is a prisoner of its past. 
Indeed, unless we make allowances for this, 
some aspects of American policy seem not 
merely indefensible but inexplicable. Why 
send the H-bomb fleets hurtling towards the 
Soviet Union on the mere evidence of a 
fallible radar-screen? And why, when every 
second holds incalculable peril, impede the 
path to the Summit with weary months of 
preliminary negotiations? No doubt the men- 
tality of Mr Dulles —a man self-dedicated to 
what he regards as a crusade against absolute 
evil— provides part of the explanation. But 
most Americans do not see the world in such 
black-and-white terms. How is it, then, that 
they broadly agree with Dulles’s policies? 
Once again, we must look to history. 

America entered the world stage against 
her will, rudely dragged there by the unpro- 
voked aggression of Pearl Harbour. Pearl 
Harbour, indeed, provides the point of de- 
parture for American geostrategy, and in- 
evitably its physical details have been 
elevated in American military minds to 
axioms of policy. At Pearl Harbour, a great 
part of the US Air Force was destroyed on 
the ground by a surprise attack. It is the 
fear that such a catastrophe will be repeated 
—and in an age when America itself is imme- 
diately vulnerable—which dominates the 
thinking of the Pentagon and the Strategic 
Air Command. Hence the permanent H- 
bomb patrols and the perilous sorties across 
the North Pole. A successful Soviet surprise 
attack is seen as the supreme risk, compared 
with which all others, including the acci- 
dental outbreak of war, are routine. 

The State Department, too, has its 
neurosis: Yalta. To American diplomats, the 
post-war strength of the Soviet Union 


explained as the direct comsequenceroh, sftp 


astrous Summit conference, at which a sick 
and gullible American president was per- 
suaded to make crucial political concessions. 
Once again, it is the fear that the catastrophe 
will repeat itself which conditions US diplo- 
matic strategy. Mr Dulles will at last allow 
the ailing Eisenhower to go to the Summit: 
but only if the meeting is a formal confer- 
ence, called to ratify decisions reached by 
hard bargaining at a lower level. Hence his 
insistence that the substance of the topics 
to be discussed should be broached at 
ambassadorial or foreign minister’s level. In 
no circumstances will he permit Eisenhower 
to enter into direct negotiations with Krush- 
chev; for he fears that from such conversa- 
tions broad agreements would emerge, in- 
volving important sacrifices of American 
principles, which he and the Pentagon would 
subsequently have to repudiate. 

The strategy of both the Pentagon and the 
State Department is based on the same 
fallacy: the assumption that history repeats 
itself. The Russians are not planning a sur- 
prise attack on America, if only for the reason 
that, even were it successful, it could not 
ultimately be profitable to them. As Krush- 
chev has repeatedly and convincingly empha- 
sised, there are other and far more effective 
means of winning the contest with the West. 
Equally, a Summit conference would have 
nothing in common with Yalta. Yalta was the 
Versailles of the Second World War, the 
conference which divided the spoils. But to- 
day there are no spoils to divide. On the con- 
trary, the basic function of a Summit confer- 
ence is to inaugurate a mutual retreat, how- 
ever gradual, from the Cold War parapet, to 
dismantle the military relics of the pre- 
H-bomb age, and so clear the ground for 
the continuation of the East-West struggle 
with the weapons of competitive prosperity. 
America may feel herself ill-equipped to 
enter this new phase. But she has no alter- 
native. It has already begun, and if she 
struggles against the tide of events, she will 
merely weaken her capacity to survive it. Her 
wisest course is to accept the new Soviet 
challenge, and to harness her immense physi- 
cal resources and national vitality to the task 


j re ing to it. But for this she must not 
Gt fast for guidance. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Tito in Trouble 


The almost unanimous Communist decision 
to boycott the Yugoslav party congress. surprised 
Belgrade as much as the 1948 Cominform reso- 
lution. The Yugoslavs were aware that the Rus- 
sians did not care for some of the formulations 
used in the new party programme-—an elaborate 
document which states the Yugoslav theory of 
contemporary Socialism at length and must be 
carefully studied — but the substance of the Yugo- 
slav position was made clear to the ‘fraternal 
parties’ in Moscow last November, when the 
Yugoslav delegates refused to sign the joint 
manifesto. Since then, the Yugoslavs had hoped 
that they had come to an accommodation with 
Mr Krushchev. Now, once again, they find them- 
selves sharply criticised for ‘revisionism’, for 
refusing umreserved support for ‘proletarian 
internationism’, for differing with the official 
Soviet view of ‘equal relations’ between the 
Socialist states, and for criticising certain aspects 
of Soviet foreign policy. These are serious 
charges. Are they a sign that Soviet policy is now 
hardening again? The Yugoslavs have found in 
the past that Moscow’s attitude towards them 
was a good barometer for the storms and fair 
periods of the Cold War. Or is this new pressure 
mainly derived from Mr Krushchev’s campaign 
for ‘Leninist unity’—a slogan which is being 
applied both in the USSR and eastern Europe in 
an effort to heal the breach between the old- 
guard Stalinists, who still hold powerful positions 
throughout the party apparatus, and the 
‘revisionists’ who continue to be troublesome? 


A Strike Averted 


Mr Macmillan may well be content with the 
result of his talk with the railway unions and Sir 
Brian Robertson. Helped, no doubt, by the reluc- 
tance of the unions to call a risky and unpopular 
strike, and by Sir Brian’s desire to get concessions 
both from the men and the government, the Prime 
Minister seems to have secured a novel settlement 
of the dispute. The unions, in effect, have been 
given a post-dated cheque for a wage increase — 
but on condition that they accept the changes in 
working methods and the cuts in redundant ser- 
vices which will enable the Transport Commis- 
sion to meet their claim. The Commission, for its 
part, is to be permitted to speed up the modernisa- 
tion. programme — but on condition that it makes 
substantial economies. The government will pre- 
sumably make more money available, either in 
the form of a loan or by restoring some or all the 
investment cuts previously imposed upon the 
Commission. The details remain to be settled in 
the next two weeks, but it is clear that agreement 
has been reached on the broad outlines of a 
settlement. Understandably, the railwaymen may 
be disappointed, and the union leaders have yet 
to carry their members with them. But, for all 
the good grounds on which the railwaymen based 
their claim, they had little choice unless they were 
prepared to risk all on a strike which might have 
been unsuccessful and would, in any case, have 
accelerated the drift of traffic away from the rail- 
ways. While Sir Brian and the unions work on 
the details--they got down to it immediately 
after meeting the Prime Minister— Mr Cousins 
has less than two weeks to find a solution to the 
London bus dispute. His task has not been made 
easier because the busmen are once again on 
their own. 


Arm-twisting in Aden 


Press reports have given the impression that 
Lahej, in the western Aden protectorate, is a 
wild tribal area, and that the current military 
operations by British forces are merely a ‘police 
action’. This is a misleading picture, which the 
Colonial Office, significantly, has made no 
attempt to correct. In fact, Lahej is the capital 
of the Abdali state, which is the richest and 
most important in the western protectorate; it is 
also, being the nearest to Aden colony itself, the 
most advanced and. settled. Lahej has an inter- 
mediate (secondary) school, with 400 pupils, and 
the Sultan, Sir Ali Abdul Karim, is the para- 
mount chief of .the western protectorate. He has 
a legally constituted Cabinet and a legislative 
council. The present conflict springs from: the 
Governor of Aden’s attempt to impose federation 
on the protectorate states. The leadership of the 
federation was refused to the Sultan of Lahej 
because as a young (35) pan-Arabist, he is re- 
garded as’ too pro-Nasser to be ‘reliable’. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, he refused to join the 
federation. At this point the mystery begins. 
The Sultan cannot legally revoke his treaty with 
the British government without previously enter- 
ing into negotiations. He appears to have come 
to Aden with this intention, and with the back- 
ing of his Cabinet. The Governor’s response was 
to occupy Lahej with troops and issue warrants 
for the arrest of three Cabinet ministers. Legally, 
only the Sultan can arrest or dismiss his 
ministers. The Governor’s action was thus 
ultra vires, and the Colonial Office, in its official 
statement, attempted to gloss over this by re- 
ferring to the three men as ‘persons’. The Sultan 
himself seems to be under duress in Aden. What 
in fact the British government has done, there- 
fore, is to reduce an ‘independent’ principality to 
the status of a colony. No doubt the distinction 
is not very sharp to the men on the spot; but 
the rest of the world is sure to regard the British 
action as a characteristic piece of ‘imperial’ 
bullying. 


The End of the Rebellion 


With the fall of Padang, the two months’ old 
rebellion in Sumatra seems likely to peter out. 
There remains ‘a hard core of resistance, but 
divisions among the leaders and the lack of 
popular support will prevent any serious guerilla 
warfare. The politicians whose pressure on the 
military sparked off the rebellion will have to 
return to the political field or waste their 
abilities in exile. Fortunately the government in 
Djakarta is already holding out an olive branch, 
and President Sukarno is expected to announce 
governmental changes which would mean more 
power for men—Dr Hatta, in particular— who 
support the Sumatran demands, but who were 
against their military tactics. For the rebellion in 
Sumatra and in Sulawesi (where the situation 
remains confused) was based on real needs which 
Djakarta was far too slow to recognise. More 
than this, the rebellion showed how easily Indo- 
nesia might become a battleground for the cold 
war. ‘All-out foreign support could have turned 
internal conflict into a world war. I was afraid 
of it’, said Foreign Minister Subandrio this week. 
If the Seventh Fleet had moved, the Chinese 
were on the doorstep; atid the reckless propa- 
ganda from Peking throughout the rebellion left 
no doubts .of Chinese-policy. 


Cloud Over Malta 


The resignation of Dom Mintoff and the 
Maltese Cabinet seems certain to produce fur- 
ther months of deadlock. Three choices face the 
Governor. He may persuade the opposition leader, 
Dr Borg Olivier, to form a caretaker govern- 
ment until elections are held; if his persuasion 
fails, Mr Mintoff will presumably ask for a dis- 
solution, and continue the administration until 
after the elections; or the Governor may take 
direct control of the administration himself. In 
any case, an election must be held in the 
immediate future, and it is virtually certain that 
Mintoff and his Labour Party will win it. If 
Borg Olivier were clever enough and sufficiently 
courageous to form a temporary government, 
thereby enabling him -to fight the elections as 
prime minister and ask for a mandate to put into 
operation the five-year trial agreement, he might 
secure considerable support from a Maltese 
electorate anxious about its economic future. But 
Borg Olivier is scarcely capable of this. It thus 
appears almost certain that Mr Méintoff will 
secure a mandate from the Maltese people for the 
alternative of independence or integration on his 
own terms. This will leave the situation precisely 
where it is now, except that further bitterness 
against Britain will have been provoked. What 
will the British do then? Are we prepared to 
face the possibility of a semi-Cyprus situation or 
are we praying for some miracle to appear out of 
the blue? The British government seems to be 
closing its eyes to the realities of the problem, 
whilst Mr Mintoff is apparently still confused 
between getting his own way and a realistic 
appraisal of the economic future. There might be 
some point in trying Mr Griffiths’ proposal of 
another all-party delegation to seek some con- 
structive compromise. 


Racial Currents in Africa 


During the past week events in South, Central 
and East Africa reveal dangerous currents menac- 
ing the whole future of the continent. The South 
African elections have established a virtually 
single-party state. Overwhelming victory for the 
Nationalists, along with the acceptance by the 
United Party of the whole apartheid basis, en- 
sures that the white community will use its politi- 
cal power even more violently to destroy every 
means of Non-European expression or action. No 
longer will there be any members elected by the 
white community prepared to voice rational criti- 
cism of the gadarene march ‘of European society, 
for the two Labour members were both defeated, 
and the Liberal candidates lost their deposits. The 
only voices of sanity left in Parliament are the few 
Native representatives, and even their political 
existence is likely to be cut short soon. 

This same tendency towards separated racial 
forces has simultaneously appeared in Southern 
Rhodesia. The defeat of the new Premier, Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, clearly shows that even the 
moderate economic progress of Africans spon- 
sored by the United Federal Party is unacceptable 
to white Rhodesians. Conversely, the Africans in 
Kenya are consolidating as a racial group and 
accusing of treachery any of its members who are 
prepared to co-operate in gradualism. At the same 
time the leading European liberal, Mr Vasey, has 
been defeated in the Legislative Council ‘cross- 
bench’ election which was boycotted by the 
African members. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Omaha 


The Hot Line 


A Correspondent writes from Omaha: The 
most important telephone in the United States 
is painted bright red. The most important 
thing to the whole world is that it should never 
be used, because this ‘Hot Line’, located in the 
headquarters building of the. Strategic Air Com- 
mand, exists to carry the orders that would start 
H-bombers on missions of total destruction. 

Twenty-four hours round the clock a senior 
officer sits within reach of the red telephone. If he 
gets a warning he-simply dials five digits. This 
puts him in touch with each of SAC’s numbered 
air force headquarters. By dialling five more 
digits he is connected to the control room at each 
SAC base in the United States. This is a matter 
of 30 seconds. Within 15 minutes the alert force 
can be airborne. 

Offutt Air Base, near Omaha, Nebraska, is a 
bleak spot in the middle of cattle country, freezing 


_in winter, sizzling in summer. The man in com- 


mand is General Power, who led the first big 
fire-bomb ‘raid on Tokyo, and witnessed the 
bomb-tests at Bikini. General Power has control 
over 32 bases in the United States and 27 else- 
where. Dispersed. over these bases are 2,500 com- 
bat aircraft, that is, bombers and refuelling 
tankers. Each bomber is equipped to carry a 
hydrogen bomb. If the Russians decide to attack 
they have got to destroy 59 bases simultaneously. 
If they fail to do this they have to consider that 
a mere 20 B47s carry the equivalent in destructive 
power of 200 million B17s. One SAC bomber 
can unleash more destructive power in its one 
bomb than all the raids of World War II put 
together. 

It is General Power’s job to have SAC’s 
bombers ready to deliver the bomb: he aims at 
a system by which one-third of the entire force 
is on the alert 24 hours a day—either in the air, 
or parked at the end of runways, their crews 
working in shifts, sleeping and eating near their 
aircraft, in case that red telephone rings. General 
Power can order the force into the air. But the 
order to attack and bomb can come only from 
one man, the President of the United States. 
Since this alert system assumes that SAC can 
count on no more than 15 minutes warning it is 
obvious that the President will have to do some 
very quick thinking in an emergency. Just how he 
keeps in touch from a golf course is a matter not 
raised in SAC’s handouts to the press. 

The SAC ‘press kit’ is an impressive collection 
of documents. The Pentagon seems anxious that 
the world should know how much retaliatory 
power is available to it, and correspondents who 
make the long pilgrimage to the austere head- 
quarters at Offutt are well treated and ‘briefed’ 
by efficient and apparently dedicated officers. 
They are wined in the plush new officers’ mess 
bar, where it is the custom to roll dice for the bill, 
and dined in equally elegant surroundings. 

“The highlight of the trip is a tour of the con- 
trol centre, buried 45 feet beneath the earth. This 
is really like any modern operations centre, lit- 
tered with communications machinery and 
decorated with the maps on which the positions 
of SAC’s aircraft are charted. A bunk of clocks 
give the time in Tokyo and Guam, and in Lon- 
don; Omsk and Moscow. Today they tick away-the 


. hours of peace. But there is also a small red box 


marked 00:00. Should it begin to move it would 
mean that we were at war. Of course, the control 
centre is not bombproof, but it is a very long 
way from anything. At least it was. Today General 
Power claims that his aim of one-third of his 
force on the alert and off in 15 minutes is 
specifically tailored to meet the ballistic missile 
threat. He feels that it is technically feasible to get 
15 minutes’ warning. He means 15. minutes’ 
warning in Offutt, Omaha, not in London, 
England. 

General Power should know what he is talking 
about. But there are factors which must make him 
feel less confident. Warning systems are based on 
intelligence and radar. In the nature of things any 
intense activity by an enemy would change the 
pattern of radio traffic: the trick of the game, 
however, is to set up dummy patterns and thus 
reduce the chances of correct interpretation. It 
would not be surprising, for instance, to find that 
an actual attack was preceded by a series of 
dummy runs, each similar in pattern though dif- 
ferent in detail. How then would one know how 
to detect the real thing? The real thing is the 
presence of hostile aircraft over territory where 
they should not be. Theoretically. the radar 
system should detect them. But no system is fool- 
proof, and some of the deficiences in the Dew- 
Line have already been revealed. 

Within a short time the Russians will have mis- 
siles capable of delivering an H-bomb with 
tolerable accuracy. Where will their launching 
sites be? In Russia, in Poland, where they are 
separated from America by at least 15 minutes 
of air time? Or will they be in submarines, a few 
miles outside New York harbour? You don’t need 
accuracy when you can almost see the whites of 
your enemy’s eyes. 


New York 


Dr Teller’s Gaffe 


In the current debate over nuclear testing, sweet 
reason is being given none too high a priority. 
When a group of eminent citizens, headed by 
Norman Cousins, took a full-page advertisement 
to urge suspension of the scheduled tests at 
Eniwetok, it was perhaps inevitable that they 
would strike the Daily News as being ‘as nutty 
as so many fruitcakes’. What was less to be ex- 
pected perhaps, was that so distinguished a 
scientist as Dr Edward Teller would demonstrate 
the triumph of bias over logic. 

Dr Teller appeared before the Senate subcom- 
mittee on disarmament to refute the view of its 
chairman, Hubert Humphrey, that ‘we have more 
to gain from a cessation of tests than anyone else’. 
The ‘father of the H-bomb’ started off by assert- 
ing that if we suspend tests now, ‘we may be 
sacrificing millions of lives in a ‘dirty’ nuclear 
war later. There was nothing new about this, since 
pursuit of the clean bomb has for some time been 
the chief justification of the pro-testing party. But 
by the time Teller left the witness stand there 
seemed less distinction than ever between clean 
and dirty explosions. 

Ever since the Russians’ unilateral renunciation 
of testing, Humphrey has been trying to undo 
their propaganda victory by a shrewd, two- 
pronged attack. The United States should not 
merely call off further tests, he proposes, but 
should make the most of what he has reason to 
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believe is a verifiable fact —that the recent Soviet 
series of explosions were the dirtiest, in the sense 
of dangerous radioactive fallout, that the world 
has yet had. A ‘catastrophic accident’, reported 
by way of Copenhagen, he said, had virtually 
compelled cessation of the Russian tests, and the 
Soviet leaders merely made a virtue of necessity. 
If the Administration were to verify this story 
and combine its publication with suspension of 
the Eniwetok tests, there would be little left of 
the Soviet pretensions, and every prospect for 
a fresh start toward international nuclear controls. 

It was at this point, unhappily, that Dr Teller 
fell into a trap of his own making. The dangers 
of fall-out, he said, had been exaggerated. There 
was no real proof, as yet, that fall-out from testing 
would cause diseases of blood and bone (as though 
tobacco companies were solemnly to warn us 
against the abandonment of smoking on the 
ground that cigarettes just might not cause cancer © 
after‘all). Radioactivity, he went on, might even- 
tually produce ‘many thousands’ of mutations, it 
was true — but then, mutations were not necesarily 
all bad. And finally, even the recent Russian tests 
had only produced enough radioactivity, he 
thought, to shorten human lives by something less 
than a single day’s time. But if this was true of 
explosions described by Humphrey as ‘the dirtiest 
ever’, what becomes of the noble and imperative 
search for the ‘clean bomb’? 

No realist here expects the Eniwetok tests to 
be called off, but the climate of opinion does seem 
to be changing. Recent remarks by the President 
and Secretary of State reflect a general uneasiness 
over the possible effects of continued fall-out and 
at least a possibility that the US will announce 
an end to testing after the series in the Pacific. 


Westminster 


“TI Say, Old Boy” 


Obviously, Mr Heathcoat Amory has given 
way. His proposal for retrospective legislation 
created a Tory resistance movement which grew 
with each passing day until he realised that, if he 
persisted, only the most determined of party hacks 
would support him. So on Monday he said, amid 
loud government cheers, that he would ‘give 
further thought to this difficult but important 
question’ which, in non-parliamentary language, 
means ‘I will withdraw’. 

Some of his opponents inside his own party 
may well be members who secretly want divi- 
dend stripping to continue. But a majority, gen- 
uinely supporting the Chancellor in wanting to 
end this practice, yet feel deeply that his idea 
of back-dating the ban to 1955 is wrong. On this 
I think that the opposition agree with them. 
There may be some circumstances when back- 
dating is justifiable. If in some sudden financial 
crisis the actions, hitherto legal, of a financial 
group threatened the stability of the pound, a 
Chancellor would surely be justified in saying: 
‘It will take me a week to get legislation banning 
this practice through parliament. But I give 
warning that the legislation, when passed, will 
apply as from now’. 

But generally, a citizen in his relations with the 
state must be able to assume that, though ethics 
and conscience may in fact restrain him, so far 
as the state is concerned he is free to do what- 
ever is not illegal without fear of punishment. 
That is a fundamental part of the rule of law. 
Why then did the least tyrannical of Chancellors 
propose this? He relied on the fact that in 
the Budget debate of 1955 the then Financial 
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Secretary to the Treasury, Mr Henry Brooke, 
had warned dividend strippers that, if they per- 
sisted, they would force the government to bring 
in legislation. This warning had been ignored. 
Very well! If people persisted in behaving like 
cads, they must be treated like cads! 

But it is, I am afraid, misguided to expect 
many people whose pockets are being touched 
to behave like gentlemen. Baldwin behaved like 
one when, after 1918, he voluntarily handed 
to the Treasury the extra capital he had ac- 
cumulated as a result of the war. But normally 
government by threat, even government by 
appeal and example, makes little headway. The 
common reaction is: either this thing is wrong, 
in which case the government should have the 
guts to ban it, or it is legal and I can go ahead. 

When, after the Budget, the Chancellor met 
the 1922 Committee, he seemed to be standing 
his ground, despite the fact that no single back- 
bench speaker supported him. But then the tail 
began to wag the dog. It was not just that such 
normally loyal supporters as Sir Toby Low and 
Mr R. M. Speir publicly announced their op- 
position during the Budget debate. Even more 
impressive were the seemingly casual but serious- 
faced groups who, in twos and threes, stopped 
the Chancellor in the corridor or waylaid the 
Chief Whip. There was no violent demonstration, 
no soul-bearing declarations in the constituencies, 
such as used to be fashionable in the Labour 
Party in similar moments of stress. It was just 
the old ‘I say, old boy, I’m afraid you'll have to 
back down on this . . . I know, I know, but 
would you take notice of anything that Brooke 
-says?. . . No really, old boy, I think you'll have 
to drop it. Just think what a precedent you’d 
be setting for the Socialists’. Quiet . 
natured . .. unsatisfactory for the writers of head- 
lines . . . but ominous for the listening minister. 
Once again a well tried Tory technique has been 
effective, and—this time—a good thing too. 

J. P. W. MALLaLieu 


Fleet Street 


Bits and Pieces 


I have recently been following with some in- 
terest a modest advertisement campaign in the 
trade press for the paper which may be said to 
have launched popular journalism on its present 
course. I mean, of course, Tit Bits, which when 
George Newnes first started it close on 77 
years ago, uncovered for the first time the new 
post-Education Act market for potted, easily 
assimilated information on which the whole struc- 
ture of the modern popular press — including the 
great Northcliffe empire was subsequently built. 
Most of the cheap magazines started by eager 
imitators to stake a claim on the gold mine 
Newnes discovered have since died— swept away 
by the onrush of the glossy women’s magazines 
and other similar productions designed for a taste 
more sophisticated at any rate in make-up and 
appearance. The most famous of them, North- 
cliffe’s Answers, was given a rather incon- 
spicuous funeral a year or two ago. It had, it 
was said, outlived its times. 

But Tit Bits continues. Moreover, it not only 
continues; it still has a circulation of over 
a million and commands, according to the latest 
IPA National Readership Survey, a loyal reader- 
ship of well over 4,000,000. This seems to me to 
have an interesting social significance in a period 
which has seen the death of so many well-known 
and once. popular magazines and weeklies of 
various levels of readership sophistication — as well 


. » good * 


as, the emergence of a few dominant sellers upon 
which all the resources of technical printing ad- 
vance in the way of colour and photogravure are 
lavished. For the survival of Tit Bits is not the 
case of the success of a new paper under an old 
name. The Tit Bits which today sells over 
a million copies a week at 4d a copy is in most 
of the fundamentals still very close to the Tit 
Bits which the 30-year-old representative of 
a London fancy goods firm launched at a penny 


-in Manchester in October 1881, unknowingly 


starting a revolution in popular journalism as 
he did so. 

It has not, of course, been altogether unchanged 
by the passage of the years. But it has changed 
far less than one would imagine. To compare the 
current issue with one of the early productions 
of George Newnes at the time when he was up- 
setting the apple-cart of all the established 
periodical publishers of his day is to be con- 
stantly surprised by the extent to which his basic 
formula has remained unaffected by time. 

First as to format. To get and hold its million 
readers Tit Bits has not apparently found it neces- 
sary to make many of those concessions to the 
popular taste for the plush and glossy which are 
nowadays regarded as practically mandatory on 
those who would woo readers. It is still printed 
not very attractively on newsprint and without 
colour except for a background of green to the 
title on the front page. Its illustrations — which 
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often seem to me to come out rather grey —are 
neither particularly sexy (although it has its 
quota of pretty girls and film starlets) nor particu- 
larly sensational. Its strength, like that of 
Newnes’s first issue, lies primarily in the giving 
of an assortment of odd bits of information of a 
kind likely to interest the not very sophisticated 
or literate reader. A good deal of this information 
is still given in the form of short, easily digestible 
paragraphs—about the sculpture Henry Moore 
has been commissioned to do for the head- 
quarters of Unesco, for instance, or the tools 
used to split the biggest diamond in the world, 
or armour-coated police dogs in Kenya, or the 
man who looks after the gardens on the Queen 
Elizabeth. Some are linked into an article on a 
common theme. The current issue opens, for 
instance, with an afticle on the front page headed: 
“Wed Boss Who Fired Her For Kissing Boy 
Friend’, which turns out in fact to be a series 
of short anecdotes of men and women who met 
their future wives or husbands by accident. 
Another gives a whole string of incidents in 
which ‘broken promises have proved to be boom- 
erangs’. Many of these articles have this footnote: 
‘All the details given are taken from actual cases’. 
There are a couple of pages of jokes, all of them 
on much the same level of unsophistication as 
the articles and titbits of information, a nature 
piece about magpies, and two short ‘uplift’ pieces, 
one about ‘forgiving and forgetting’, the other 
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-about ‘Turning the Other Cheek’. There are no 


well-known names among the contributors. Nor 
is there any attempt to exploit sex or for that 
matter personalities, although a certain amount 
of space is given to film gossip and some to ball- 
room dancing. There are one or two pages on 
sport and a good deal of attention is given to 
helping readers with various newspaper compe- 
titions —competitions, after all, were one of the 
foundations of Newnes’s early success. 

What strikes one most of all, however, is that 
to judge both from Tit Bits format and content 
the tastes of the 4,000,000 dads and mums and 
their sons and datighters who make up the 
remarkably faithful Tit Bits family must have 
altered very much less over the years than most 
commentators on the social scene would have 
us believe. Moreover, although one might imagine 
that Tit Bits readership would be mainly among 


an older generation, this is by no means the case. 
On the contrary, about a quarter of its readership 
appears to be in the 16-24 group and something 
like 65 per cent. are under 45. Most of its readers 
are in the lower income groups—about 86 per 
cent. in fact—and it has slightly more men 
readers than women, the vast majority of them 
‘home owners’ —lower-middle-class families. 

It is, on the whole, a cosy and stable, if rather 
dull and unexciting world to which Tit Bits pro- 
vides a glimpse—a practical, factual world, un- 
interested in ideas, but kindly, neighbourly, good 
hearted and unsophisticated. It might drive one 
mad to live in it. But after the alarms and excur- 
sions which make up so much of the world’s 
news it comes as a surprise, and even as some- 
thing of a relief, to find that it continues to exist 
at all—and to the extent that it does. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


The Periphery of China 


A Few days ago Chinese troops started to with- 
draw from North Korea. By the end of the year 
all 350,000 of them should be back in China. This 
is the first instalment of disengagement in prac- 
tice. And the official reaction from America, 
whose occupation troops (the rump of the old 
UN army) are still hanging on in South Korea, 
was characteristic. The Chinese initiative was 
treated as a ruse, a ‘cunning manceuvre’, the steal- 
ing of a march. State Department spokesmen 
pointed out that the Chinese divisions would 
merely be withdrawing a few miles beyond the 
border into Manchuria and could easily return, 
whereas the American troops would: have to go 
away thousands of miles to the US or Okinawa. 


“Fhe US. it was. bluntly said. had. no intention of 
reducing. its forces in South Korea. 


These geographical ..facts. are, of course, true. 
But is this kind of rigid reaction to a potent politi- 
cal initiative adequate or. realistic on a long-term 
view? As soon as Chinese troops are all out of 
North Korea, which will apparently be by the end 
of this year, the presence of the UN (American) 
divisions in the south of the country is going to 
be increasingly resented. Their continued pre- 
sence, five years after the armistice, is already 
sufficiently unpopular as several recent develop- 
ments have shown; and there is already an official 
demand that American occupation soldiers: shall 
come under the jurisdiction of South Korean 
courts. The longer American troops remain after 
the Chinese have withdrawn the more inexorably 
the tide of opinion in Korea will set against the 
West and its protegé, Syngman Rhee. (His posi- 
tion, incidentally, has already been appreciably 
sapped by the election of an opposition Vice- 
President in 1956 and the resignation last year of 
several of his ministers, following expressed 
American intentions to send atomic weapons to 
South Korea.) The Korean Communists would 
gain greatly, which would be a pity since the non- 
Communist South at present outnumbers the 
Communist-ruled North by three to one. 

The unbudging rigidity of Mr Dulles and the 
Pentagon generals has been relaxed in the latest 
Korean development to the extent of agreeing to 
the despatch of a polite note (mainly due to the 
initiative of London) answering the Chinese- 
North Korean proposal that free elections under 
neutral supervision should be held to reunify 
Korea. The Communists have rightly been asked 
to elaborate their proposal. Nevertheless US 
opinion remains~convinced that Peking will not 
agree to free elections in a country where (as in 


Germany) the Communists would almost cer- 
tainly lose them. But are the Americans right in 
such assumptions about Chinese policy? If they 
are wrong and Peking is really prepared for a free 
test of opinion in Korea, then the corollary would 
be the withdrawal of American forces. And there 
are grounds for believing that Communist China 
may be in earnest. She may now be ready to en- 
visage the establishment of a non-Communist all- 
Korean government on two conditions—that it 
would be friendly to China and that its appear- 
ance would bring about the. withdrawal of 
American bases and forces. This would be a 
pretty good bargain for Peking; but whatever the 
American military strategists might think about 
it, the US would have ultimately to accede, just 
as they have had to accede to the reunification of 
the tiny kingdom of Laos. In Laos, two of the 
leaders of the miniature Communist state. carved 
out of the north of Laos in 1954, are now 
ministers in the coalition cabinet of a reunited 
country. The Communists — presumably with the 
agreement of Peking—have given up control of 
the two provinces which they held, receiving in 
exchange a share in the government of a Laos re- 
unified but strictly neutralist, and presumably 
friendly to China. The Communists may want to 
repeat a solution on Laotian lines in Korea. 

For Peking, the effect of the reunification of 
two divided Asian countries (Laos and Korea) 
upon the third — Vietnam — might be an additional 
motive for assenting to free Korean elections. In 
Vietnam, it is true, if nation-wide elections were 
held, the Communist Vietminh in the north 
would have a good chance of gaining a clear 
majority. But how long will it be in any event 
before Mr Diem, the Prime Minister of non- 
Communist South Vietnam, is pressed hard by 
the demand for reunification through elections, 
once Korea regains her unity? He has already 


-had a note from North Vietnam asking for an 


early meeting to discuss questions which would 
lead to reunification by peaceful means. These 
are the kind of considerations to which American 
policy makers should be adjusting their minds. 

Is it entirely illogical that Peking should see 
all the peripheral countries of the land mass of 
Asia in the. same light? If friendly to her, they 
are bound, by the facts of size and geography, to 
be within her sphere of influence. Communist 
they do not need to be, to fulfil these conditions; 
but they would have to be rid of western bases 
and forces. The tide of events is slowly but surely 
moving this way. 
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Concert of Africa 


Tar this conference of independent African 
States should now be taking place is itself an 
important fact. Those in the west who still can’t 
help thinking of African states as small boys who 
ought to touch their caps and say ‘Sir’ when 
they speak to a great power have naturally tended 
hitherto to play the whole thing down; indeed 
to doubt whether the project was more than 
Kwame Nkrumah’s adolescent dream. But now 
the dream has become substantial: the eight 
States are conferring. And, though it is a pity 
that the two most formidable Presidents — Nasser 
and Bourguiba—are not here, and Ahmed Bala- 
frej, the very intelligent Moroccan Foreign Min- 
ister, has had to return to Rabat to deal with 
his country’s Cabinet crisis, there are enough 
interesting and able people in positions of power 
left to ensure that the conference’s decisions 
carry weight: President Tubman of Liberia, for 
example, and the three Foreign Ministers of the 
Sudan, Tunisia, and the United Arab Republic 
—Mohammad Ahmed Mahjoub, Sadok Mokad- 
dem, and Mahmoud Fawzy. 

The Pan-African idea goes back at least to the 
Paris conference of 1919, and a movement and a 
literature has grown up around it. But the orginal 
impulse for a conference of this limited and prac- 
tical kind came from Nkrumah and Bourguiba, 
when they met at the Ghana independence cele- 
brations in March of last year, and agreed that 
independent African states had. enough in the 
way of common experience and problems to 
justify an inter-African grouping within the 
wider Bandung framework. That there should 
have: been this marriage of Ghanaian and “Funis- 
ian minds was natural enough: CPP and. Neo-. -. 
Destour have: a* similar. radical-republicansocci~: 
dental standpoint.. What is “interesting “is that 
Moroccans, Libyans,. Sudanese, Egyptians,’ Ethi- - 
opians, and Liberians— with their very~ different 
traditions, social and political: systems, and domi- 
nant ideologies—should have taken up the idea 
so quickly. Ethiopians have conventionally been 
regarded as Ethiopian rather than African 
minded; but the leader of the Ethiopian dele- 
gation proposed that the next African confer- 
ence should meet in Addis Ababa. The credit 
for the efficient organisation of the conference 
goes mainly to the civil servants and diplomats 
of the eight states, particularly Ghana, who have 
been working quietly and hard for months, and 
have developed their own joint secretariat to 
handle this great operation. Politically the big- 
gest problem has arisen over the decision to limit 
the conference to fully sovereign African states, 
which in practice meant the exclusion of Nigeria 
and French West Africa, both near-independent 
states, containing between them a population of 
50 million, and occupying a vast stretch of the 
remaining African land area north of the Equator. 
No doubt there were sound reasons of protocol 
for their exclusion. But their participation would 
certainly have greatly strengthened the confer- 
ence; and their absence has led, at least in 
Nigeria, to some hard feeling. 

Bandung helped to make Accra possible. But 
this conference is far from being merely a sub- 
committee of the Bandung states. The idea that 
there is a peculiarly African kind of ‘solidarity, 
expressed by some in the new term ‘African 
personality’, was.one of the themes of the dele- 
gates’ opening speeches. This idea is bound to 
disturb our western presuppositions. We have 
got used, on the whole, to thinking of the two 
Africas — Mediterranean and Tropical, Arab and 
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Negro, Moslem and Missionary—in separate 
compartments. Research, teaching, journalism, 
diplomacy, have come to be based upon the same 
dichotomy. Africanists and Arabists belong to 
different breeds. But this conference rejects the 
division, or rather denies its importance. “The 
Sahara does not divide us’ has been another of 
its themes. I asked a Ghanaian yesterday if he 
thought of Tunisians, Libyans, Egyptians, as 
Africans. ‘Of course,’ he said, ‘if they want to be.’ 
And clearly they do want to be. So, since 
categories are meant to explain facts, we shall 
have to modify our categories. So far as one can 
judge from outside, there is no tendency for an 
Arab-Moslem versus Negro-Hamitic-Christian 
alignment to emerge within the conference. All 
sorts of other alignments are possible. The states 
which take party politics for granted, and are 
governed by leaders of mass parties born of 
national revolutions— Ghana, Tunisia, Morocco, 
the Sudan—have certain obvious ties. The com- 
mon principle, rejection of colonialism, may be 
interpreted in a more radical sense, by the United 
Arab Republic, or in a more conservative sense, 
by Ethiopia or Liberia, with the remaining states 
somewhere in between. 

The early stages of this conference have been 
dominated by the Algerian question. This is not 
surprising. Here again it is not a matter of the 
Arab states pushing the non-Arab states to 
share their chief preoccupation. The kind of 
comprehensive agenda which confronts the con- 
ference has to be reduced to manageable issues. 
It would clearly be a waste of time to talk in 
“general terms about Item One —‘the future of the 
dependent territories of Africa’—and make no 
contribution to the solution of the problems of 
this particular dependent African territory, which 
is experiencing the full blast of colonialism in its 
most terrifying and irrational form, and where 
there are obvious risks of a prolonged colonial 
war setting off a general conflagration. The con- 
ference’s decision to hear the Algerian delegation 
was a sensible one, since it enabled those in 
power in other African states to discover for 
themselves what sort of people the FLN leaders 
are. I gather that those who had not met them 
before were impressed by the intelligence and 
moderation of Mr Yazid and his colleagues. 


On the surface it may look as though Algeria 
had thrust the problems of other dependent 
African territories—Kenya, Tanganyika, the 
Central African Federation, Portuguese Africa— 
into the background for the time being. But 
Algeria is important partly as a test case. Inde- 
pendent African states have reached a stage at 
which they would like to see African conflicts 
settled within the African family; at which they 
regard the presence of a massive foreign force on 
African soil with the object of crushing a 
nationalist revolution as intolerable. They want 
not only to bring about an Algerian settlement, 
but also to prevent the danger and waste of 
future Algerias. As Kwame Nkrumah put it in 
his opening speech to the conference: ‘We must 
be in a position to offer our “good offices” in 
trying to bring about a settlement of existing 
disputes, at least those on our Continent’. It is 
towards some kind of Concert of Africa that this 
conference seems to be feeling its way. 

One consequence of this gathering of African 
rulers in Ghana’s capital is clearly to increase 
Nkrumah’s prestige, at a time when the internal 
situation has also moved in his favour. The loyal 
party men here are no doubt fundamentally much 
more interested in winning the forthcoming 
Accra municipal elections for the CPP; but they 
recognise that the conference is a good thing, 
because Kwame wanted it, and now he has 
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brought it off. For the representatives of the 
eight independent African states what is especi- 
ally valuable is the opportunity of getting to 
know one another better, now that the colonial 
barriers are breaking down. (Europeans do not 


‘always sufficiently realise how important, for 


every elite, is the freedom to communicate across 
international frontiers, nor how frustrating are 
the restrictions which colonial paternalism im- 
poses.) For us this conference could be a historic 
opportunity, if our governors were interested in 
historic opportunities. Because of its composi- 
tion, this is in some ways a curiously pro-British 
conference, where Achimota and the Gordon 
College are more important symbols than Suez. 
But the delegates here are not suppliants. They 
are confident that the liberation of Africa, and 
the improvement of African material conditions, 
will eventually be achieved, with us or without 
us. Meanwhile we seem to look the other way, 
and cherish the illusion that Paris is worth in- 
numerable masses. 


Accra, 20 April. THOMAS HopcKIN 


London Diary 


Mysetr wearing an old school tie (which has a 
persistent tendency to wrap itself round my left 
ear), I well understand the Labour Party sche- 
mozzle about education policy. As John Strachey 
once remarked, the nature of the revolutionary 
change when Labour took office after the war was 
that the country was governed by more Wyke- 
hamists than Etonians. While Tory Cabinets have 
usually been largely composed of Etonians, the 
only outstanding Labour leaders from Eton whom 
I recall off-hand are Strachey himself, Dalton and 
Pakenham, while Winchester is represented by 
Gaitskell, Jay, Kenneth Younger and Crossman. 
Aidan Crawley, they say, left the party, because, 
as a Harrovian, he felt lonely. Attlee, Mayhew and 
de Freitas were at Haileybury and Gordon Walker 
at Wellington. If the sons of toil (whose hands in 
these days may be no more horny than George 
Brown’s) complain that the public school system 
is out of date, the old-school-tiers are in a fix. 
They are all public advocates of equality, and they 
don’t want to look like snobs; they may even be 
prepared to admit that the English gentleman’s 
privilege of being beaten (and beating) on the but- 
tocks is not, as their fathers held, chiefly respon- 
sible for making them what they are today. But 
most of them cherish the secret confidence that 
their education has been better than other peopie’s 
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and, anyway, must not every decent society have 
an elite? 
° *x 


* * 


A further factor is that proposals for sweep- 
ing away the public schools don’t make practical 
politics; supposing the state went to the vast 
expense of buying out all public schools, would 
education benefit by the public acquisition of a 
lot of very ancient and unsuitable buildings? So 
various compromises are canvassed. Gaitskell, 
basing himself as always on equality, favours a 
scheme by which the public schools, which are 
now mainly recruited from private preparatory 
schools, would be compelled to accept 60 per cent 
of boys from state schools. That, too, would be ex- 
pensive and many think the result would not be 
greater equality, but an enlargement of snobbery. 
So others want to leave the’ public schools alone 
for the time being, holding the view that the best 
way of spending money on education is to procure 
better schools and better teaching for the six 
million or so children in the state system rather 
than in trying to reform the private sector (that 
is the public schools) which caters for only 270,000. 

* * 


Re-reading the articles collected in Is the 
Monarchy Perfect (John Calder, 12s, 6d.) I see 
that Lord Altrincham has more in mind than 
merely to put the record straight. The book will 
certainly help to do that. Any sensible person 
who reads what he and his colleagues of the 
National & English Review, what Malcolm Mug- 
geridge, this journal and others have recently writ- 
ten about the monarchy is likely to ask why the 
press made a loud hullabaloo about such, on the 
whole, serious and inoffensive criticisms. But the 
other reason is to establish Altrincham’s main 
point — which has nothing to do with the Queen’s 
style of dress or BBC voice. He is a Tory demo- 
crat who thinks, as Disraeli did, that Buckingham 
Palace is wasting a great opportunity. The Queen, 
he suggests, is now being presented as the impec- 
cable, sacrosanct sovereign of Little England 
whereas she should be the respected head of a 
splendid new kind of Commonwealth. Why for 
instance, did she not herself go to celebrate 
Ghana’s independence? Would it not do a world 
of good if she paid a visit to India? The fact that 
India is a republic would only emphasise her re- 
markable position as chief citizen of the Common- 
wealth. If Macmillan was surprised and warmed 
by his welcome, Altrincham is quite right in 
thinking that the Queen, as a person, would be 
greeted with an even warmer enthusiasm —a far 
more genuine enthusiasm than used to be demon- 
strated at royal durbars when Kings of England 
were Emperors of India. Or to take another illus- 
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tration, did it never occur to any of her advisers, 
when Ceylon was devastated by floods, to suggest 
to the Queen that she should fly out, without pre- 
paration, visit the inundated areas, as she would 
the scene of a similar catastrophe in England? 
* * * 
. Politics were about the only thing in which 
Margery Fry was not interested. She enjoyed 
everything else—playing the flute, for instance, 
discussing pictures, and using her spectacles for 
a special game she invented for playing with cats. 
She was a discerning bird-watcher; I recall after- 
noons she spent in a cottage garden trying to 
teach my dull ears to distinguish the songs of the 
different warblers. As Principal of Somerville she 
proved, I’m told, somewhat disturbing to donnish 
colleagues, who knew very little of the world 
outside because they dated from the period when 
scholastic achievement was the only way of prov- 
ing their case for university equality. One of the 
great events of her life was her visit to China. 
She fell in love with China, and became the hos- 
tess and friend of a stream of Chinese students 
in this country. During the war she was an active 
member of the China Campaign Committee. When, 
after the war, some of us gave her a presentation 
in the House of Commons, we chose to her 
delight a Ming bird, which always afterwards 
stood on her mantelpiece underneath her favourite 
among the paintings of her brother, Roger Fry 
* * 


The public activity with which Margery’s name 
will be most associated is, of course, penal reform. 
Probably the abolition of the death penalty was 
the cause she had most at heart. But it was only 
one of a host of reforms for which she worked 
unceasingly, usually anonymously and with a 
finesse and tact that did not come naturally to her 
brusque, impatient temperament. Somehow poli- 
ticians had to be persuaded; she had to get on 
with them, clever and stupid, left and right. She 
was a great one for telegrams when action was 
required; politicians, she told her innumerable 
committees, would never read letters. But for the 
most part she made it her business to convince 
departmental experts that she was herself expert, 
realistic, reliable, above all, safe. Yet she was 
never fooled or fobbed off with pretence. She 
succeeded to a remarkable extent in winning the 
confidence of the Home Office, with the result that 
she played behind the scenes a large part in the 
reform of children’s courts, the introduction of 
the Probation service, the prison earnings 
scheme, the campaign for legal aid (which led to 
the Poor Person’s Prisoners’ Defence Act of 1930), 
and the foundation of the Magistrates Associa- 
tion. The reform of prison conditions took her to 
many countries and she was largely responsible 
for getting penal reform recognised as one of the 
constitutional duties of the United Nations. Her 
last great enthusiasm was for the current proposal 
for compensating victims of violent crimes. On 
this, for the last three or four years, she worked 
almost alone, always perplexed at the stoicism with 
which society is able to contemplate the physical 
tuin or disablement of its members — provided 
someone goes to prison. When I saw her a few 
weeks ago in hospital she was delighted with 
the article on this topic by C. H. Rolph in this 
journal on 18 January; she believed, it may be 
tightly, that this, the last ship she launched, would 
soon reach harbour. 

ot * * 


Ezra Pound’s very odd broadcast relayed by the 
BBC reinforced my view that he ought to have 
been freed long ago. Anyway, Washington has 
now done the right thing. Cannot it be persuaded 
to be equally sensible about Paul Robeson? He 
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is to sing again in Carnegie Hall. But what sense 
is there in still preventing him from singing in 
the Festival Hall? 


* * * 


The half-moon flanks of the railway bridges as 
you. come into London make excellent black- 
boards, On one of these someone, presumably a 
patriotic and religious West Indian worker, had 
written on one panel: ‘Jamaica is the largest of 
the West Indian islands. It has a population of 
about one million .. 2; on the next, ‘Poker is a 
mug’s game .. ’; and on a third, ‘Hail the Lord’s 
annointed, Great David’s greater Son’. 

CrITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


When Det. Sgt Nichols asked ‘What’s the idea?’ 
Cathie replied: ‘Everybody has his own peculiarities; 
this is mine’. He said he had been travelling naked 
in trains for about two years, but did not think any- 
one had seen him.—News of the World. (Theo 
Lang.) 


It was decided that, after their wedding, the Prin- 
cess and Prince Philip must live at Buckingham 
Palace; so Princess Elizabeth and her husband began 
their married life living with father and mother, like 
sO many other young couples throughout the country. 
—Woman’s Own. (Anne Isaac.) 


What our ‘little island’ is coming to: A Com- 
munist is allowed to threaten the running of the 
British public transport; 2,000 anti-H-bomb marchers 
allowed to play the ‘Red Flag’ in front of the Albert 
Memorial; a ridiculous controversy over the use of 
the tawse in schools—a thing which common sense 
tells us should always be ‘on hand’ in schools. Some 
people may think there are satisfactory answers to all 
these notes. I wonder? —Letter in Glasgow Evening 
Times. (Frederick Forrester.) 


Hospital 


Tales may be true or just made up, like faces. 

The world outside my private world is full 

Of bogus people and preposterous places: 

Dulles Ditchwater—majors praising ‘bull’— 

A thing called Strijdom in the news again, 

And (in New York) the Canine Comfort 
Station.... 

I know of no realities but pain 

And gentleness, its precious consolation. 


‘But did you hear’, comes from another bed, 
‘What I was just about to say? I caught 
Another murmur: ‘All my friends are dead 
And no one brings me any papers’. Thought 
In rambling phrases covers eighty years, 
Showing like grain the story of the wood. 
‘I’ve done no harm,’ cried one; and then his 
fears 
Followed: ‘I doubt if I’ve done any good’. 


It seemed a colourless and empty claim; 

And yet I wondered, in the dim-lit ward, 

If those who rule the earth could say the same — 
And thought: ‘Vicisti, Tolstoy, thou hast scored’. 
The evil that they do leads to the brink, 
Faithful as Ernie Dowson (in ‘his fashion); 

The good? Less tax to pay when buying mink— 
Give me the young probationer’s compassion, 


And for Eternity Pll be content 
To live beneath such Monstrous Regiment. 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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Will France go 
Fascist? 


Last Tuesday was certainly not M. Gaillard’s 
lucky day. After his defeat, not a single cheer 
followed him and his ministers as they trooped 
disconsolately out of the Chamber. The news it- 
self caused hardly a stir, for it was totally eclipsed 
by something much more dramatic: the collective 
flight of ten Algerian football stars to Tunis. 
Most Frenchmen do not care a damn if the 
government falls, but they regard the loss of these 
top footballers as a national tragedy. For in 
France, sport has somehow escaped the current 
mood of racism and xenophobia. The same 
Frenchmen who are capable of shouting 
‘Fellagha’ at an ordinary Arab in the street, or 
contemptuously dismissing a Polish miner as un 
Polak’ can hero-worship such football stars as 
Zitouni, Minmoun, Wiesniewski or Kopa. What- 
ever their origin or colour, they have graduated 
to total equality through the stadium. Modigliani 
never succeeded in obtaining French citizenship; 
his paintings, said the Prefecture, ‘did not offer 
sufficient guarantees’. Polish miners and Italian 
agricultural labourers, who have worked in 
France for decades —some of them with magnifi- 
cent Resistance records—still live under a 
Statut d’Etrangers. But an Ujlaki, or any other 
footballer, whatever his origin, can get a pass- 
port straight away, without being obliged to give 
any guarantee that he can earn his living. 

Hence, the sudden flight of the ten Arab foot- 
ballers deeply shocked the French public. They 
felt the country had just lost a great national 
asset; it was as though somebody had stolen the 
‘Mona Lisa’ from the Louvre. M. Gaillard, what- 
ever his merits, is not part of the patromoine 
nationale; there are umpteen premiers, just like 
him, waiting in the wings. But Zitouni, Mekloufi, 
Ben Tifour and the others will play no more for 
France. Frenchmen realise they have lost some- 
thing which can’t be replaced. 

Indeed, last Wednesday, among the vast crowd 
which came to the Parc des Princes to watch 
France play Switzerland, this was the only topic 
of conversation. Listening to them, I could judge 
to what extent the official contention that 
Parisians consider Algeria to be an integral part 
of France is false. Nobody debated which version 
of the flight was the correct one: the FLN’s, 
which claimed that the footballers ‘had responded 
to the call of their fatherland’; or the popular 
French newspapers’, which said they’d been 
forced to leave ‘under threats’. I heard people 
talk about ‘ingratitude’, but all the comments 
were based on the assumption that Algeria has a 
separate existence, and is capable of commanding 
the loyalty of those who are born there. 

I get the same impression from studying 
Parisian reactions. to the constant stream of 
government propaganda shown in the cinema 
newsreels. The day after Sakiet, the audience in 
the Champs-Elysées cinema where I spent the 
evening remained completely silent while the 
commentator’s voice droned out abuse of Bour- 
guiba, using a violence of expression which clearly 
invited applause. I found the same utter passivity 
in a local cinema last week, during a documentary 
showing what a good thing the new ‘framework 
law’ is. My overall feeling is that French public 
opinion, far from moving to the extremes, is 
buried in a strange kind of torpor. Everyone 
knows that Algeria is not part of France and that 
the war is getting nowhere, but the lies and con- 
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fusion, and the campaign of hate deliberately 
engineered by a small minority, have, as it were, 
overworked popular reflexes: the public just 
refuses to respond any more. It is numb. 

Walter Lippman, after a recent visit here, com- 
pared the atmosphere in Paris to Washington 
during the McCarthy heyday. The comparison 
is apt. Patriotic hysteria, fed by lies and false 
accusations, is like a cancer in the French body 
politic, slowly poisoning all its limbs. Some 
recent sessions of the Assembly have evoked 
echoes of meetings of McCarthy’s sub-com- 
mittee; of frightened ministers and officials 
desperately outbidding each other to prove their 
‘loyalty’. Soustelle and Morice, by the same token, 
are aware that there is no truth in their frequent 
speeches proclaiming that victory is round the 
corner and that the vast majority of Algerians 
are deeply attached to France. But between them 
they have succeeded in creating a mood of panic 
in which the patriotism of anyone who criticises 
the war in Algeria is automatically on trial. 

Every day provides fresh instances of how this 
mood is affecting France. A priest in Besangon 
has been sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment 
for sheltering an Algerian (against whom no war- 
rant had been issued) and helping him to cross 
the Swiss frontier. The paper Nouveaux fours, 
which accused L’Express of treason and was 
accordingly sued for libel, won its case hand- 
somely. A group of Jews were recently savagely 
beaten up by the police of the Fourth Arrondisse- 
ment in a café; they had been mistaken for 
Algerians. Meanwhile, the seizure of books and 
newspapers becomes more frequent, and left-wing 
political meetings are now forbidden. Yet the 
extremists can achieve results only at an official 
level. They can terrify ministers and civil ser- 
vants: they cannot get the masses down into the 
streets. Maitre Biaggi and his friends managed to 
overthrow the government last Tuesday, but when 
they tried to stage a riot outside the American 
Embassy, only two or three dozen fanatics 
turned up. 


The fact is, French McCarthyism has no real ° 


roots in France. Indeed, its real leader does not 
even live there. Bidault, Soustelle, even Biaggi 
merely play the: roles of Cohn and Schine. The 
real master is Alain de Sérigny, director of L’Echo 
@ Alger, the vociferous and powerful cheer-leader 
of the colon lobby. He is backed by several thou- 
sand white settlers. He has a great deal of money, 
and many friends and dependents in high political 
and military circles. By these means he manages 
to exert immense influence over. government 
policy. But he has no chance of arousing the mass 
fanaticism which placed Hitler and Mussolini in 
power. 

Very well: but what about a military coup 
@ état? My answer is this: -the French right is, 
as Mollet remarked, ‘the stupidest right wing in 
the world’, but it is not quite as stupid as that. It 
has not forgotten that Paris is ringed by ‘the red 
belt’, and that the one thing which would re-create 
the Popular Front is an attempt to overthrow the 
Republic. Besides, as things are, it gets its way 
without running any risks. So long as possible, 
therefore, it will continue to manipulate docile but 
legal governments like those of Gaillard and 
Bourgés-Maunoury, using as its weapon its cam- 
paign of patriotic McCarthyism. .But when 
ordinary Frenchmen cease to grumble about the 
war in private, and voice their anxieties and dis- 
gust in public, a different situation will arise. 
Then, M. de Sérigny and his associates may have 
to employ other —and more open — methods. 


K. S. Karo 


Paris 
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The Modern Tory 


Ir was in the autumn of 1935 that the future 
Minister of Labour first came across the theories 
of Marx. Iain Macleod had just come down from 
Cambridge, was working in the City for de la 
Rues, and the mathematics of capital exercised 
his mind greatly. ‘We hammered the doctrine out 
in endless sessions night after night into the small 
hours’, he has written in his memoirs, Bridge is an 
Easy Game, For it was not Karl Marx but Jack 
Marx, the Hampstead bridge theorist, who domin- 
ated Macleod’s early economic thinking. 

He had begun to play Auction when he was 


’ nine, after taking to cards as a water-babe takes to 


water. No wonder that a friend speaking of him 
as he was in those conquering years described 
him as looking like a pixie peeping from behind a 
straight flush, With his bright eyes, his domed 
forehead, his counter-tenor voice and his small 
stature, he still retains the charm of a poltergeist 
asked in to make up a four. Who indeed would 
have thought that the 1934 captain of the Cam- 
bridge University bridge team would one day have 
the task of negotiating with some of the tough 
snooker players of Transport House? In fact, the 
disciplines of the bridge room and the pool-room 
have something in common. Those who survive 
their fug learn lessons in single-minded concen- 
tration which serve them admirably in other 
spheres. 

But a Highland yeast was fermenting in the 
Hampstead batter long before the war. Macleod 
gave up his city job after three years, prepared for 
the bar and enlisted as a private in the Duke of 
Wellington’s Regiment in 1939. By 1944 he was a 
major on Montgomery’s D-Day planning staff, 
and was wounded in the leg during the early 
fighting. He limps. This disability, together with 
some knowledge of Gaelic and a finger for the 
bagpipes nearly proved irresistible when he fought 
the Western Isles in 1945. Defeated but not dis- 
couraged, he served a political apprenticeship in 
the Tory secretariat, and won West Enfield in 
1950. The New Tory, the planner from Fettes 
with a middle-class background, had arrived. 

At Caius he had taken a Second in History, the 
degree which Hugh Dalton has described as most 
apt for an aspiring politician. The ‘First’ is 
haunted by the possibility.of error, by the impera- 
tive to conform with examiners’ standards, by 
resentment at the challenge of unacademic minds. 
The ‘Second’ has less to lose and more to gain; 
he has occupied himself with people as well as 
books; he is far more likely to make a flexible 
parliamentarian. 

So there was Macleod in 1950, a fresh face on 
the Tory back-benches, not quite as bright or 
slick as those Union debaters, Boyd-Carpenter 
and Walker-Smith, but sharpened by the Acol 
Bridge Club, smoothed by Cambridge, hardened 
by war service and tempered by the Butler dis- 
pensation at Abbey House. He wore the mark 
of success. 

No one can say that he has been promoted by 
the traditional nepotism of the Tory Party. His 
father was a doctor. His friends were medium- 
sized business men, not great industrialists. But 
Macleod had the determination of a professional, 
and his analysis of the nature of an expert 
describes his approach to his own political career. 
‘An expert needs knowledge and flair and tough- 
ness, and above everything endless practice’, he 
has written. 

Like Lloyd George and Aneurin Bevan, he 
recognised, too, that the quickest path to the top is 
to tackle the champions. He’ began with a jibe at 
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Herbert Morrison for dealing with protests about 
undersized bananas when he should have been 
worrying about foreign affairs. 

(Miss Burton: Is my Rt. Hon. friend aware that 
I was asked 8d. for a very small banana? 

Mr Morrison: That is the kind of concrete in- 
formation that we like to get hold of.) 

But his real chance came when he followed 
Bevan during a debate on the Health Estimates. 
As a scholar and a fellow Celt, Macleod knew the 
difference between flatus and hwl which some- 
times escapes less erudite Southerners. ‘I want to 
deal closely and with relish,’ he said in March, 1952, 
‘with the vulgar, crude and intemperate speech to 
which the House has just listened.’ The back- 
bench Tories crowed with delight. In May, 1952, 
Macleod was promoted Minister of Health. They 
forgot their jealousies in the spectacle of their 
lightweight tearing into the Socialist heavy- 
weight. 

Now, this wasn’t just cause and effect. His 
speech was, it is true, puncturing. But its strength 
lay in. Macleod’s experience of his subject, in 
which as chairman of the Tory group which pro- 
duced the One Nation pamphlet on the social 
services, he had already shown a vivacious and 
exploring interest. The ‘Welfare State’ Tories 
needed a spokesman, and Iain Macleod fitted the 
bill. He might easily have been a right-wing (or 
latter-day) Socialist instead of a left-wing (or 
modern) Conservative. But his highly developed 
individualism led him first into the Tory Party 
and then to its front bench, where, in the weary 
row of Old Etonians and Sir Winston Churchill’s 
residual relatives, he seemed as bright and original 
as a vacuum cleaner abandoned in a museum. He 
left behind him on the back benches the dis- 
gruntled litter of Woolton’s self-made men and 
grammar-school boys, neglected by Macmillan as 
they had been by Eden and Churchill. 

Never a man for class distinction, Macleod 
made himself at home in the old hierarchy without 
a backward glance. The humourlessness which is 
the characteristic of the unemotional card player 
was not a disadvantage in office. In fact, the Daily 
Worker’s description of him as a ‘hard-faced Tory’ 
scarcely did justice to the earnest and considerate 
expression which he habitually wears. He has 
often been known to jeer, rarely to jest. His jokes 
are anecdotes, usually second-hand. And his. deci- 
sion as Minister of Health to stop giving service- 
men half a pint of beer for donating a pint of blood 
was regarded—above all in the army—as arro- 
gant sergeant-majorism. 

Yet Macleod is essentially a humane man whose 
private misfortunes —his extremely attractive wife 
was afflicted with polio shortly after his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Health — have deepened rather 
than weakened his understanding of people. ‘It’s 
been grand for me to get away from Whitehall and 
the House of Commons,” he once said to a group 
of hospital nurses, ‘to a place where the work is 
really done.’ With most Ministers this might well 
have been a piece of politicking. In Macleod’s case, 
there is no doubt that he meant it. He is essen- 
tially a pragmatist, more concerned with things 
than with ideas, with performance rather than 
with déctrine. 

That is why during the Suez crisis, Macleod, 
when other ministers were losing their heads, 
kept his. He did so by the simple expedient of not 
Sticking his neck out. One day it would be re- 
ported in the prints that Macleod was going to 
resign because of his disagreement with Eden, 
the next that he was solidly with the Cabinet. Be 
that as it may, Macleod was still sitting pretty after 
the governmental explosions had subsided. And 


in 1957 as a mark of orthodoxy in foreign affairs, 


despite his equivocal position over Suez, he ob- 
served, “Because of the H-bomb tests.on Christmas 
Island, the future of the world is safer than it was 
even a few hours ago’. 

A sidesman at St Mary’s, Enfield, where he 
normally reads the lesson, Macleod, like Hail- 
sham, supports his politics with a high moral 
fervour, sometimes expressed in gnomic and 
violently anti-Socialist sentences. Thus, he re- 
cently said, in connection with Labour’s slogan 
of ‘Equality’, ‘I think equality is a drab and 
disastrous creed. I tell you what we are putting 
on our banner against it—opportunity’. Natur- 
ally when Macleod recommends to the electors 
that they should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of bettering themselves, he excludes those 
operatives who might for the time being be in 
dispute with their employers for precisely that 
purpose. If Macleod seems to have had a clear 
run at the Ministry of Labour, it is not primarily 
due to any positive qualities as a minister but 
rather to the legacy of efficient and benevolent 
administration laid down by Bevin, Isaacs and 
Monckton. This, in turn, has been favoured by 
a generally good climate of industrial relations, 
encouraged by full employment and the anxiety 
of the trade unions not to engage in conflict. 
This is not to deny to Macleod a hitherto tem- 
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perate approach to labour controversy which may 
not survive the deflationary - pressures -of .the 
present government. The child of Butskell may 
find it hard to live with stepfather Thorneycroft- 
Amory. 

In the meantime, Mr Cousins can do much 
worse than study the Minister of Labour’s first 
principles. 

‘Always scheme and play to give the defenders 
as many chances of guessing wrong as you can 
contrive.’ ; 

And in responding to a bid, 

‘Crawl along in the bidding if you want to, be 
as subtle and delicate in your inferences as you 
like, but force first.’ 

Macleod dislikes the term Conservative and 
always prefers to be called a Tory. He is, in 
fact, the Essential Post-War Tory, the Welfare 
State Tory, the Tory New Dealer who combines 
high hopes both for himself and for One Nation. 
That Macleod, the empiricist, should today stand 
out as a shining expression of the Conservative 
Party’s idealism is less a tribute to his principles 
than an epitaph on the party itself. Although 
the tag ‘romantic’ has attached itself to Macleod, 
he is no more romantic than a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive is a liberal. He is a realist who knows exactly 
how far nonsense should go. Once, like Lord 
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Hailsnam, he wrote undergraduate verse. Unlike 
Lord Hailsham, he no longer publishes it. The 
Coningsby in every young Tory usually dis- 
appears after a year on the back-benches. With 
his usual enterprise, Macleod disposed of his 
after the first few months. 

From the Ministry of Labour, what transla- 
tions await him? It is perhaps premature to say 
of him in his bounding career that one day he 
might be a Macmillan. But who can say that he’ll 
never be a Selwyn Lloyd? 


The Censor’s Blue 
Period 


Worx, says Parkinson, expands so as to fill the 
time available for its completion. Last week the 
Lord Chamberlain opened a new department in 
the national Moss Bros, when he came down on 
what he called ‘vulgarity and bad taste’ in a play 
given by the Theatre Workshop in the Stratford 
district of London. Mrs Grundy is dead but Mr 
Moss takes over to see our minds are properly 
attired. The initial cause of prosecution was, 
however, a technical one. Theatre Workshop, a 
poor, original and experimental company with 
ambitions to awaken the working classes to co- 
operation with a living theatre, occasionally pro- 
duce documentary plays about men working on 
their jobs. In this instance they had a raw, 
genuine but haphazard piece about builders’ 
labourers. The actors picked up a lot of speech 
and incidents from a local building site; the play 
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grew by improvisation and, as the actors im- 
provised, they got further and further from the 
licensed script. In doing so they became more 
genial. The Stigginses must have been very 
active, for the Lord Chamberlain was unable to 
wink at the transgression as he sometimes does 
and a derisory fine was imposed by a magistrate 
who—I am told—had early connection with the 
building trade. There was a lot of merriment in 
court and the actor who was said to have imi- 
tated Mr Churchill was an Irish labourer who 
swore he was using his native accent. 

I don’t imagine that Theatre Workshop minds; 
but the extension of the censorship into what 
passes for ‘vulgarity and bad taste’ at St. James’s 
Palace is another matter. We may see a chamber- 
pot borne with furtive ceremony across the stage 
by the Crazy Gang, but not near the Mile End 
Road. In that district I may not see a lavatory 
door on the stage, but in the Charing Cross Road 
we are allowed a French pissoir. When it is 
brought over here a French farce has to be 
‘dirtied up’ for the West End, the wit and polish 
of the same play in Paris being scrupulously 
removed; but an English play has to be cleaned 
up for anyone east of Aldgate. The jokes of the 
play at the Theatre Workshop were homely and 
innocent; one, the sight of an impatient father 
waiting for a reluctant child sitting on its pot, 
is one of the happiest of small domestic 
comedies. 

A French speaker at the English Stage Society’s 
debate on the censorship at the Royal Court 
Theatre last Sunday suggested we were lucky 
to have an office as absurd as the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s; in France you were free but you had the 
police. The English retort is that a public row 
is a sign that the public is taking the theatre 
seriously as a forum and part of its life. In Ire- 
land, where culture was free, the Abbey Theatre 
thrived on stormy scenes with the public. The 
basic defect of censorship is its existence; as 
Shaw said years ago, it was not there to prevent 
us from saying what we like, but from saying 
it in an unusual way. The second defect of such 
an office as the Lord Chamberlain’s is that its 
readers are well-bred, cultivated, tolerant and 
experienced men. They are, doubtless, gentle- 
men. To know them must be a pleasure. That 
is to say, they are exactly the type unfitted by 
education or habit of mind for judging the un- 
scrupulous curiosity, the necessary daring and 
restless intelligence of artists of any kind. 

There is not an imaginative writer of distinc- 
tion in England whose earliest enemies were not 
the agreeable but impenetrable bloc of the con- 
descending educated classes—no doubt because 
the gentleman is a living work of art himself and 
is exhausted by the work he has put into the 
job. Such men are good conservers in stable 
times. But in unstable times of social change, 
terror and despair like the present, they huddle 
on the dwindling island of upper middle class 
values. Everything unusual seems blasphemous, 
indelicate, vulgar and in bad taste to them. Of 
course they think the humour and language of 
the mass of people ‘vulgar’! The Times re- 
viewers used to think Kipps vulgar and Three 
Men in a Boat low. A censor’s literary taste is 
naturally out of date. His calling makes him 
abhor the explicit: Delete ‘her big hard breasts 
like water melons’ and substitute in the script 
some out-of-date pseudo-Synge: ‘Luscious like 
water melons, she is’. One is reminded of Mrs 
Nathaniel Hawthorne cutting the word ‘legs’ out 
of her husband’s diaries. 

Ordinary civilian English speech is not a sea 
of profanities but it has its vivid verbal punctures. 
It is the speech of the censor’s old horror: the 
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natural man. In our savage word, ‘the natural man 
emerges. He is likely to be vulgar and tasteless 
in a world that contemplates destroying itself, 
Nowadays it is just as likely to be the religious 
as the irreligious man who will utter blasphemies 
and call God ‘a bastard’. It is likely to be the 
good citizen who is sick of perpetuating Wal- 
pole’s view of the sacredness of living political 
figures. It is to Walpole we owe Fielding’s 
prosecution and the emasculation of the English 
theatre. It is the growing humanity of private 
personal relations in a world publicly inhumane 
on a bestial scale, that has given homosexuality 
a modest place as a subject— modest, that is, 
beside the popular claims of adultery. The alter- 
native to ‘vulgarity’ is the Blue Period of the 
dying commercial theatre, the theatre of a faded 
middle class who are unaware that they are a 
class no longer. We keep a state censor solely for 
this old seaside museum. And just at the moment 
when the tedium of the mass media has begun to 
drive a public, sick of its own lethargy, @ a 
few plays with new life in them. Without the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office we might have, for the 
first time, real political revue, like any other 
country, and for the whole public, not merely for 
those who can afford to join a club. It is 
characteristic of the gentlemanly system that bur 
evasion of censorship has to take the form of 
privilege. 

Despite the support given to the Lord 
Chamberlain by the West End managers, who 
think that a tolerant censorship is a small price 
to pay for protection from the watch commit- 
tees and the police, there is nothing to be said 
for the present system. It is idle to point to the 
theatre clubs as a home for uncensored drama. 
The privilege is undesirable in the interests of a 
living theatre and, in any case, it is far from 
certain that the clubs are safe from prosecution 
under the law as it stands. Fear of public ridi- 
cule has no doubt restrained the authorities from 
testing a doubtful issue. What can be done? The 
outright abolitionists would like to see the theatre 
put in the same situation as the publisher, printer 
and author before the common law. Others, in 
defererice to the West End managers, advocate 
the system of optional licences first put forward 
in 1909 by the joint committee of the House of 
Lords and House of Commons. The danger here 
is that those who do not take the protection of 
the licence will find themselves, not with a prose- 
cution on their hands, but with an epidemic. 
Owing to the fragmentation of our police force, 
there are 130 chief constables in the British 
Isles, all highly competitive and imitative, as the 
graph of homosexual prosecutions has shown. 

At the most conservative, it is intolerable that 
there is no right of appeal from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s decision; indeed, it is only by 
courtesy and not by legal requirement that he 
explains the reasons for his objections to any 
play. The self-censorship system of the film in- 
dustry appeals to no one; it is suited only to the 
mass media. The use of the X certificate for 
plays uttering dangerous thoughts is very un- 
desirable, because it would simply lead the pub- 
lic to think that, once more, X equals sex and 
nothing else. A permanent panel of memibers of 
the theatrical profession might be formed to 
whom the Lord Chamberlain could go for 
advice. At the moment the English Stage Society 
is forming a committee whose task is to work 
out a policy on which all interests in the theatre 
can be united. It is absurd that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s three play readers can, without 
taking advice whatever or allowing appeal, arrest 
the development of an art and a profession. 

V. S. PritcHETT 
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T THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION Britain’s Steel 
Industry is on show to the world. The 
Steel stand in the British Industries pavilion 
has something to say not only to steel experts, 
but to everybody. 

No one who visits it can be left in any doubt 
about the vitality and modernity of our Steel 
Industry, nor of the vision and enterprise of the 
men, at all levels, who keep it running. 


Elaborate Models 

It is a fascinating story that it tells, and it is 
told in a fascinating way. There are vivid colour 
photographs of skilled men at work; examples 
of advanced steel products and alloys; elaborate 
and ingenious models. 

One model! shows the great new steel works 
being built at Durgapur in India by a group of 
British firms. Another shows the two stages in 
making castellated beams, a unique construc- 
tional principle which can be seen in use in the 
stand itself. 


More steel — new uses 
Britain’s steel qutput has increased by over 
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A scale model, perfect in every detail, of the new steelworks being erected at Durgapur, India, by a group of British 
firms. It is one of the exhibits in the Steel Industry’s stand at Brussels. The works embody the latest technical advances, 


World sees Britain’s revolutionary 
new steel techniques at Brussels exhibition 


| New steels—new uses—new ways of making it— 
these are what the world’s steel experts will see at the 
‘British Steel Industry’s stand 


two-thirds since 1946, while fuel consumption 
per ton of steel has been reduced 15%. Visitors 
will be told of plams to increase capacity by a 
further 7 million tons in the next five years. 

They will see some of our new high- 
performance special alloys; heat resistant and 
stainless steels for beating the ‘ heat barrier’ 
in flight, and for atomic power stations ; vacuum- 
melted steels of exceptional purity. 


Something they won't see 

What visitors can’t see — though perhaps they 
may infer it — is the spirit that makes Britain’s 
Steel Industry so confident and forward look- 
ing : the welding of brains and skill into a team 
in which everyone has a sense of ‘ belonging ’; 
the mutual confidence between management 
and men; the satisfaction of doing a hard job 
supremely well. But the results are there for 
the world to see. 


How British steel spans 
the world 


There are exhibits showing British steel in 
use all over the world : models of the projected 





Forth Road Bridge and of the world’s largest 
radio telescope, jet engines, surgical instru- 
ments, a diesel engine bogie cast all in one 
piece —all of British steel. 

There are other countries that make more . 
steel than Britain, but none that makes it better, © 
and no major producer that makes it so cheaply 
-and prices were reduced in March. The 
story of the great technical advances that make 


this claim possible is the theme of the British 


Steel Industry’s stand at Brussels. 





— BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


cagededati 


The reactor glebe of the Pee ae ee oan 
is built of steel s made and assembled by entirely 
new techmques, specially devised for this parcicaler job. 
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The Arts and Entertainment | 
Opera in New York—I 


Earty this month, when the New York con- 
cert season had begun to fade away, opera was 
still vigorously active. True, the Metropolitan 
had reached the last fortnight of its 24-week 
season and was about to embark on its spring 
tour; but there was little end-of-season fatigue 
in the performances which I saw, and all but 
one of the four new productions were still being 
presented with strong and substantially un- 
changed casts. Meanwhile, nine days before the 
departure of the Metropolitan troupe, the City 
Centre had opened its doors with an ambitious 
programme, lasting for a month and consisting 
of ten American operas and nothing else. 

By general consent the Metropolitan has had a 
good season, especially notable for the successful 
production of Samuel Barber’s opera, Vanessa. 
Unfortunately, performances of Vanessa were 
over before I reached New York; all six had been 
sold out, and the work is to be carried over into 
next season’s repertory, as well as being taken 
intact to Salzburg in August. In the choice and 
production of native American operas the Metro- 
politan has a poor record—poor in quantity and 
perhaps even poorer in quality; and there is a 
natural tendency to regard the success of Vanessa 
as an augury of better things. 

As regards the general repertory, an impression 
formed four years ago remains unchanged: that 
the main strength of the company lies in its 
Italian wing. French opera occupies the subordin- 
ate position which now seems to be its inevitable 
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THE EPIC STRAIN 
IN THE ENGLISH NOVEL 
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‘So long as he goes on giving us 
such excerpts with such a com- 
mentary, it will be a pleasure to 


follow him’ 
Maurice Cranston 
‘Excellent .. . it makes so much 
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the theory of the Novel seem 
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fate in all the larger international houses. Slavonic 
opera is poorly represented: New, and more sur- 
prising, is the decline of the once flourishing Ger- 
man wing, now mainly entrusted to Fritz Stiedry, 
who seldom arouses much enthusiasm in either 
performers or audiences. The Ring is represented 
merely by Die Walkiire; otherwise, no Wagner but 
a Vinay-Médl Tristan and a distinctly shabby- 
looking Vinay-Harshaw. Parsifal trotted out for 
a couple of performances about this time of year, 
including the traditional Good Friday matinee. 
Parsifal is not a work which bears routine treat- 
ment: it should either be dropped or completely 
refurbished. That there is a shortage of great 
Wagnerian singers is undeniable; nevertheless, 
our own Ring cycles under Kempe show that the 
field is not so barren as all that. 

On the other hand, what would we not give 
for an Italian company half as strong as that 
assembled this year by Rudolf Bing! He had a 
stroke of bad luck at the outset, when Renata 
Tebaldi cancelled all her performances owing to 
a family bereavement; but his roster of sopranos 
(including De los Angeles, Callas, Stella and 
Milanov) proved strong enough to stand the 
strain. America has always been strong in bari- 
tones; except for Tucker and Peerce, the leading 
Italian tenors are mainly imported, and they seem 
to be selected with a surer taste than prevails in 
most opera houses. Two newcomers of the season 
whom I was too late to hear, Eugenio Fernandi and 
Flaviano Labd, have impressed good judges, and 
Carlo Bergonzi, though a little wanting in power, 
showed himself an unusually refined Pinkerton 
in the Butterfly performance which I saw. The 
greatest surprise came from Mario del Monaco. I 
had almost abandoned the hope that this hand- 
some and trumpet-toned tenor would ever 
develop into an artist, and I do not know whether 
or not he is continuing ‘to sing the. rest of his 
repertory in his-customary hell-for-leather style; 
but his Otello, a role which he has studied inten- 
sively of late, is quite another thing from his fiery 
but unsubtle performances of the past. That he 
would look well and carry off the big forceful 
moments such as the initial ‘Esultate!’ was to 
be taken for granted; what was new and un- 
expected was the tenderness and softness of his 
singing in the love duet, and the general care for 
detail which he displayed throughout the long 
role. He is as yet no Zenatello or Martinelli; 
beyond question, however, he has. made a giant 
stride in his art. Altogether, this Otello, with 
Leonard Warren as a strong Iago and Victoria 
de los Angeles as a most melting Desdemona, 
was far the finest performance of the opera I have 
heard since the Martinelli-Norena-Tibbett revival 
at Covent Garden in 1937. Only, it must be 
admitted, Fausto Cleva is hardly a Beecham; one 
can admire his easy way with such a score as La 
Traviata, while finding him- hardly the man for 
Otello. 

The new productions of the season, apart from 
Vanessa, were Butterfly, Don Giovanni and 
Eugene Onegin. In‘a laudable attempt to clear 
away the sham-Oriental flummery of conventional 
Butterfly performances, this revival was entrusted 
wholly to Japanese hands; the sets were attractive 
and the costumes ravishingly Seautiful; some of 
the silly traditional shuffling and mincing was 
abandoned, and some effective new touches were 


| introduced in-the final scene, but the production 
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was in general less revolutionary than I had 


expected. Everyone commiserated with me on 
missing Antonietta Stella, who was said to have 
sung beautifully and co-operated. very _intelli- 
gently with the Japanese producer; nevertheless, 
as soon as the voice of Victoria de los Angeles 
was heard off-stage, I found it difficult to be any- 
thing but grateful for another chance to see and 
hear this rarely beautiful interpretation. The 
higher notes have never been her strength, and 
a heavy season’s work both inside and outside 
the Metropolitan had affected their fullness and 
purity; but the gentleness of her utterance, the 
delicate shading and shaping of the phrases, her 
pathos and radiance and childlike simplicity, and 
the absolute lack of anything like routine in the 
entire impersonation —all this held the big house 
entranced throughout the evening. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducted the orchestra, a fine body 
of musicians, in a memorable performance. 

The new Don Giovanni sets are by Eugene 
Berman, one of the best stage-designers of our 
time, whose Forza’del Destino I had found so 
impressive four years ago. But his conception 
seemed too architecturally heavy, ornate and flam- 
boyant for Mozart’s score. Karl Béhm was the 
original conductor of this revival, which had lost 
some of its coherence in Stiedry’s hands. There 
were sound performances from Valletti (Ottavio), 
Corena (Leporello), Lucine Amara (Elvira) and 
Roberta Peters (Zerlina); and Theodor Uppman 
(remembered here for his Billy Budd) made some- 
thing uncommonly charming out of Masetto. The 
Don Giovanni of George London was a more 
doubtful. quantity. He is a good actor and never 
gives a weak performance (I heard him also as 
Amfortas and Eugene Onegin); but every note in 
his voice now shows, so to speak, a milled edge; 
there is no smoothness in the vocalisation, no 
truly pure and musical tone. 

Mr Bing’s cautious attempts in former seasons 
to introduce English-language performances have 
been almost wholly abandoned, with the sensible 
exception . of. Eugene Onegin. Unfortunately, 
Tchaikovsky’s masterpiece lacked, in this revival, 
not only the Russian language, but almost every 
vestige of genuinely Russian feeling and style: 
we do it far better at Sadler’s Wells.’ Both the 
management-and the press displayed, in different 
ways, a curiously patronising approach to this 
Russian classic. Because the work is unfamiliar 
(it was last given by the Metropolitan in 1920, by 
the City Centre in 1947), it was treated asa rather 
quaint little affair, scarcely worthy on its own 
merits of opening the season at an important 
house. Tucker’s Lensky however was praised, 
whereas, at any rate on the night when I was 
present, he sang the music with a wholly unidio- 
matic kind of rubato. London, as Onegin, and 
Lucine Amara, as Tatyana, did better; but both 
were wanting in sensibility; and Miss Amara 
made little (as did also Mitropoulos at the con- 
ductor’s desk) of that supreme moment when, to 
the unaffected strains of a D flat waltz, Tatyana 
enters the Petersburg ballroom.as the embodi- 
ment of aristocratic grace and distinction. How the 
music should swell, how it should move us, when 
the horns transfer the waltz-motive to the deeper 
key of G flat as we approach Prince Gremin’s 
aria; here, it said nothing at all. Gremin himself, 
however, in the noble bass of Jerome Hines, was 
first-rate; and the young Rosalind Elias offered 
a pleasing sketch of Olga. 

A distressing feature of the evening was the 
addition of some twenty minutes of music to 
Tchaikovsky’s score in the shape of ‘four musical 
interludes, suggested by Mr Mitropoulos, and 
adapted and orchestrated by Julius Berger’. Mr 
Bing’s defence is that there is nothing more dead- 
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ening than silent waits in a darkened house be- 
tween scenes; this is quite true, but it would have 
been better to reduce the splendour of the scenery 
(admittedly the handsomest Rolf Gérard has yet 
achieved) than to commit such a vandalism on 
Tchaikovsky’s score. The extra music is wholly 
drawn from the opera itself, and the task has 
been professionally accomplished; but it should 
never have been attempted. Not only did these 
interludes slow up an already leisurely action; 
not only did they mull over beautiful melodies 
which have been already fully exploited by the 
composer; there was a further psychological ob- 
jection to their choice. They kept whisking us in 


the wrong direction. For example, in Act I, be-- 


tween Tatyana’s Letter Scene and the Garden 
Scene in which she is coldly rejected by Onegin — 
that is to say, when these two persons alone matter 
to us — we had a reprise of Lensky’s melody (‘I love 
you, Olga’) from the first scene. Conversely, in 
Act 2, between the Ballroom Scene in which 
Onegin and Lensky quarrel and the Duel Scene 
in which the latter is killed —that is to say, when 
we are concerned only with the two men — we had 
to sit through an equally irrelevant reprise of 
Tatyana’s Letter Song. I do not see how Mr 
Mitropoulos can be acquitted of a gross error 
of taste; but it is only fair to add that the Inter- 
ludes, like most sentimental intermezzos played 
in a dark theatre, were evidently popular. Peter 
Brook’s production, almost wholly sympathetic 
to the genius of the work, was especially brilliant 
in the complex and difficult ensemble scenes. I 
must not leave the subject of this Onegin per- 
formance without mentioning a delightful appear- 
ance by the veteran comprimario tenor, Alessio 
de Paolis, as the old French tutor, Monsieur 
Triquet; his Goro in Butterfly was no less ex- 
cellent, and he is indeed an outstanding example 


of the strength of the Metropolitan company in 
those smaller roles which are often-so weakly cast 
at Covent Garden, and which matter so much to 
the total effect of an operatic production. 

Of the Metropolitan’s contemplated move to a 
new home, and of the City Centre’s season, I 
hope to offer some account next week. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Frames for Big Business 


Tue same cultural blockage that makes ‘com- 
mercial’ a dirty word even for those to whom 
commerce offers a full exercise of their powers 
and training, also inhibits sane appreciation of 
commercial architecture. Men who will knock 
themselves out evaluating schools and housing 
schemes, incline to be chary of awarding the 
same expenditure of mental energy to office 
blocks—unless built for non-profit-making 
organisations —or shops—unless aimed at minor- 
ity markets. 

This blockage has some powerful allies. The 
operation of the licensing system in combination 
with the intellectual climate of the Forties kept 
good money and good men out of the field for 
almost a decade after the war, with the result 
that what little was done tended to be the work 
of professional survivors from before 1939, looked 
it, and didn’t tempt critics to waste ink on it. 
Further, there is a fair amount of professional 
jealousy of the vast sums of money alleged to 
be made by designers in the office-block business 
in particular, and again, the chronic inhibition 
of all architectural criticism in Britain, the fear 
of expensive libel actions, is more operative in 
this field than any other. 
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The weight of this last incubus has been some- 
what lessened, in the past three years or so, by 
the appearance in the West End of office build- 
ings that can be discussed without tacitly lower- 
ing one’s sights, and praised without recourse to 
that time-honoured mask of hypocrisy, awarding 
‘marks for trying’. The most discussed of such 
developments have been Erné Goldfinger’s neat 
and carefully proportioned double-fronter in 
Albemarle Street, with its boxed-out bays mask- 
ing the join of what are in fact two buildings, and 
Gollins, Melvin and Ward’s dissimilar twins that 
face one another across New Cavendish Street, 
each clad in a different version of the same 
‘patent glazing’, or continuous window-wall. 

But the most instructive work in the field 
appears to me to be that which has come from 
the office of Cecil Elsom, a keen type who gets 
an obvious kick from the kind of problem that 
work of this nature presents. The sequence of 
his work in the West End runs from a modest 
structure in Bruton Street, opposite the 
Lefevre Gallery, to a giant that straddles from 
Duke Street to Orchard Street behind Selfridges 
—real big business architecture this, housing 
from East to West, IBM, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing, and Kuwait Oil. Then follow, 
barely two hundred yards to the north, Berk 
House in Baker Street, and, now nearing com- 
pletion, another giant, on the scale of a Nash 
Terrace, down the side of Paddington Station. 

All these were designed against a particular 
pressure and a particular handicap. Financial 
pressure requires that they be erected as quickly 
as possible, and have as much rentable floor- 
space as possible, and Elsom is one of the skil- 
ful ones who can keep his non-rentable areas 
down to about 20 per cent. of the total without 
sacrificing his entrances and staircases. The 
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handicap lies in designing for a client who is 
not the ultimate occupier —a situation which ap- 
plies nowadays even with a public corporation like 
the BBC— which means that all the architect can 
do internally is to lay out partitionable bulk 
space, and hope for the best. Where, as in 
Elsom’s work, the buildings are framed struc- 
tures whose exterior effect depends largely on the 
relation of the visible framing to the windows, 
one of the things he has to hope is-that partitions 
will reach the outer wall at a frame member, not 
in the middie of a window. At Berk Housé, which 
is designed on a fairly wide span from upright 
to upright of the frame—a frame which should 
always remain open to examination by the man 
in Baker Street, at the northern corner of the 
block—an intermediate mullion has been pro- 
‘vided in each bay, in the hope that.multiples of 
whole and half bays will satisfy all reasonable 
requirements of office-planning. 

At Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington, however, 
he has gone to the logical extreme of a very 
narrow bay—only five feet—so that no sub-divi- 
sion of windows should ever be necessary. Here, 
however, a new menace has appeared'in the form 
of a branch of Parkinson’s Law that needs further 
study. The nice discrimination of status by size 
of office means that some of the building’s oc- 
cupants will work in rooms that taper down to 
only five feet wide at the outer wall, while others 
will have rooms that are narrow on the corridor 
side and expand to grandiose, Cineramic, ten feet 
of window on the other. 

While the narrow bay raises other problems 
of interest as well—the provision of heating, 
lighting and intercom outlets every five feet is 
expensive—the most. interesting point about 
Eastbourne Terrace is a town-planning one. 
While there are many people who have doubts 
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¢ With the publication of Justine and 
Balthazar he seems to me to establish 
himself as among the best and most 
necessary living writers of our lang- 
uage, without any qualifications what- 
soever 9 —HILARY CORKE, THE LISTENER 


BALTHAZAR 


“ Unmistakably a major novel ”—tTHe Tims 








* “Another fascinating fragment of Alexandrian 
life, as distinguished, distinctive and entertain- 
ing as [Justine] —1THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“‘ The same rare and heady mixture of wit, 
poetry and scholarship, laden with a pagan 
melancholy yet shot with laughter ” 

— JOHN DAVENPORT, THE OBSERVER 


* Brilliant . . . flashing with colour and spark- 
ling with wit and perception ” 
—WALTER ALLEN, NEW STATESMAN. 15/- 
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about the way that offices are displacing resi- 
dential accommodation in the West End, and 
while there is alarm among local mews-dwellers 
at the prospects of being overshadowed by its 
two towers, the effect here should be socially 
beneficial. Replacing a street.of bombed and ruin- 
ous houses, it should tip the balance of an unde- 
cided square mile of W2, and make a bustling 
professional district out of what seemed doomed 
to become the Tobacco Road of ‘the Wolfenden 
Belt. 
REYNER BANHAM 


A Near Miss 


Ir would have been agreeable to have been able 
to congratulate Mr William Golding on joining 
the ranks of those several young novelists who 
have lately made an immediately successful 
attack on the stage. But the colder fact is that his 
first play, produced by Alastair Sim at the Strand, 
offers more hopes for his future than present 
achievement, Mr Golding’s novels, The Lord of 
the Flies and Pincher Martin, were complex and 
elaborately written fables. The Brass Butterfly 
might also be called a fable but in it he has gone 
to the opposite extreme, the extreme of simplicity. 
Certainly the.complexity of his prose style would 
be impossible on the stage; but he has lowered his 
sights a little too far, and underestimated his 
audience’s quickness of mind. 

The fable is placed in the Roman Empire at 
some indefinite date. The reigning Emperor, an 
elderly fribble, is in his island villa one late 
afternoon. His pet and pride of the moment is a 
bastard son, the folly of his old age, an engaging 
and romantic, but timid, youth. Postumus, the 
heir-designate, man of action above everything, 
despises the Emperor’s plaything, but as he de- 
parts to conquer yet another continent he looks 
over his shoulder with some anxiety. Will the 
Emperor’s folly reach the pitch of replacing him 
as heir with this artistic boy? 

The Emperor has no such intention, and’ the 
boy has only occasional half-hearted thoughts of 
inheriting. Grandfather (so the youth calls him) 
and boy amuse themselves with an odd Greek 
scientist, who diverts them with a passionate 
belief in his inventions, a boat that moves under 
its own power and a thing called ‘explosive’ which 
can blow houses—or armies—to pieces. It is the 
Emperor’s whim to patronise this strange obstin- 
ate man, to appoint him Director General of Ex- 
periment and to provide unlimited resources. 
Amusedly the Emperor finds himself encumbered 
with a life-size steam boat and a strange object 
called a bomb—while his pet discovers his man- 
hood in a passion for the Greek’s beautiful sister. 
When Postumus arrives back unexpectedly, hav- 
ing heard rumours of strange goings-on in the 
island, and makes an attempt to seize the Empire, 
these fantastic inventions of the Greek come in 
useful for torpedoing, all too literally, his designs. 

The idea is good enough as a framework; but 
the deployment of it is desultory, the style of the 
writing slack. There are amusing moments as 
when the youth comes out in a suit of armour 
which is designed by himself for show, not for 
use, or when the Emperor, assuming his pontifical 
vestments, prays to Jove the Thundeser for de- 
liverance from the rebellious Postumus—it is a 
routine with him and he is astounded by its 
resounding success, for this is the moment when 
the Greek’s bomb decides to go off. Mr Alastair 
Sim’s expression at the unexpectedly immediate 
answer to his prayers gives us the sort of reward 
it is almost worth waiting for, But there are too 
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few such moments, too little opportunity for Mr 
Sim to beguile us with his sudden sly asides, and 
virtually no outlet for Mr George Cole to dis- 
play as the Greek his great comic gift. Mr Jeremy 
Spencer as the youth who, under love’s stimulus, 
would dare more than he can, gets the best 
chances and makes a good deal of them. 

In- a smaller theatre and played at a much 
brisker pace, the comedy might hold the audience 
tighter in its grip. But played slow and large in 


‘Mr Edward Seago’s bright, old-fashioned set, it 


limps between its moments, without enough power 
or pressure underneath to drive it steadily along. 
What seems to be lacking is any unifying idea 
that would give the fable impetus, ‘The classical 
story told in the vernacular serves some play- 
wrights, the French especially, as the framework 
for a gloss on our own times. We seem constantly 
to be working towards this point but we never get 
there. It is a pity; for in persuading Mr Golding 
to make him a play Mr Alastair Sim was showing 
just the kind of adventurousness that the theatre 
needs. He may comfort himself, if he can, by 
reflecting that there is evidence enough in the 
dialogue and some of the incident to persuade us 
that Mr Golding’s next play may be well worth 
waiting for. 
T. C. WorsLey 


Big Bore 


Tuer can be no question about it: Todd-AO 
wipes the floor with Cinerama. Employing, I 
gather, not three cameras but one, it has got 
rid of those wavy joins which, however disguised, 
take the depth out of illusion and the thrill from 
adventure. Here we have a single ‘unblemished 
picture, whose only fault is that it still sees the 
earth as far rounder than it is; horizons tend to 
have a slippery slope at both ends. I judge from 
the front-circle view, which was that allowed to 
critics at the press show of South Pacific at the 
Dominion, The capabilities of the new system 
were shown off in a number of preliminary items. 
A switchback ride; and the long climb didn’t 
need an accompaniment of female screams as we 
reached the top before plunging, to give an un- 
pleasantly real sensation of the actual thing. (Un- 
pleasant, that is, if one has just had lunch and 
isn’t quite expecting it.) Then the aeroplane view 
over mountains, with a steep bank and the land- 
scape desperately tilted; then, whizzing, inter- 
weaving skiers between-pine trees, with a tumble; 
and finally a police-patrol chase along a winding 
cliff road, culminating in a swoop to a cross-road 
and a crash. These gigantic snippets do achieve 


the ‘participation’ claimed, so far as panorama with 
P 


thrills is concerned. The only point now is, what 
can it be used for? There’s a limit, presum- 
ably, to travelogue embodying more grandly the 
kind of excitements that used to grip visitors to 
the dark room at the end of the pier in 1910. 
One answer would be: anything, except South 
Pacific. This war-worn musical, ‘beautifully set in 
South Sea isles, is about as lively as a hippopota- 
mus, with two (or was it three?) good tunes 
boomed out to infinity, a treacly mixture of sex- 
starved sailors and longing to get into the war 
and the fun of native girls and the inadvisability 
of marrying them. No dance worth speaking of, 
little charm, quite a lot of hysteria, and more 
boredom. At the best of times—presumably in 
the original stage show— this can’t have been over- 
compelling; the three hours at the Dominion were 
obviously the worst of times. How anyone except 
a screen-bewildered sheep could gaze and listen 
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through these: star-struck 177 minutes passes my 
comprehension. So static is the employment of a 
process designed to produce new thrills that its 
tedium has had to be relieved by over-all tinting 
which comes in waves and gives us a-curry- 
coloured sunset modulating into two lovers in 
violet or seen through orangeade; while smoke is 
forever drifting across the foreground to give the 
thing interest. If this is the best the big screen 
can do to emulate stage magic then it had better 
seek other fields. I notice that a British company 
means to try its hand with Wingate in Todd-AO. 
We'll see. 

Among war films — always with us! — The Camp 
on Blood Island (London Pavilion) sets out to 
deal starkly with Jap prison camps. It begins 
with a prisoner digging his own grave and then 
machine-gunned into it. This is a tougher version 
of the beginning of Bridge on the River Kwai. But 
the film goes on, with so many shootings, flog- 
gings, beheadings, discreetly edited, that a 
routine is established. One gets the feeling that 
this restrained blood-bath, which comes from 
Hammer (Frankenstein-Dracula specialists), has 
been very scrupulously adjusted so as not to horrify 
too much. The result is that it’s neither objection- 
able nor deterrent: the characters aren’t real or 
important enough, and by the time the inevitable 
American turns up—or rather down, on a para- 
chute—we are merely inured and no more than 
mildly interested in the whole grim adventure. It 
seems to me that such a subject must be either 
impeccably approached and dealt with, or left 
alone. Compromise makes the worst of all worlds, 
good or bad. What entertainment can there be said 
to be in a film of this nature which, while not 
beastly, rouses in the end no feeling at all? 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Breakfast Food 


Even viewers listen in the mornings—or half- 
listen, for the most optimistic producer of 
Morning Music or Housewives’ Choice can hardly 
suppose that he has the undivided, concentrated 
attention of those of the audience who are not bed- 
ridden. Such programmes are the Music While 
You Work of the home worker: millions of women 
hum to them as they prepare breakfast, get the 
children off to school, and start doing the day’s 
household chores. It is impossible to estimate the 
cost to the nation, in indigestion, lost time at 
school and office, and dirty homes, that would 
result from regular breakfast-time television. 
Being, naturally, proud of having succeeded 
in their negotiations for inclusion in the 
Eurovision link-up, Associated - Rediffusion 
broadcast the opening ceremony of the Brussels 
exhibition from 8.30 am. A cool apprecia- 
tion of the potential value of this event, as televi- 
sion, might have led them, as it led the BBC, to 
refrain from doing so. An international exhibition 
is never ready for its opening. There is an inordin- 
ate amount of waiting-about while nothing 
happens; and the boredom of this is not com- 
pensated for (as at a coronation) by an ornate 
ceremonial climax, since the actual inauguration 
consists of long speeches by exhibition organisers, 
municipal worthies, and royalty in undress. It is 
not a ‘pageant’. Mr Daniel Farson’s commentary 
was in amusingly extreme contrast to what Mr 
Dimbleby’s would have been: I don’t think he 
used the word ‘gracious’ once, and he poked fun 
at the evident chaos of some of the arrangements. 
The disadvantage of this (to me, far preferable) 
manner is that, if there is any ‘sense of occasion’ 
at all, it doesn’t come through. But perhaps there 


wasn’t, at Brussels; if there wasn’t, Mr Farson and 
ITV were simply doing an honest reporting job 
in presenting this as a function whose tedium was 
occasionally relieved by absurdity. 

The most interesting experiment in early- 
morning broadcasting is Today, on the Home 
Service, which began six months ago, now has up 
to four million listeners, and has something of the 
uninhibited variety and insouciance of its TV 
near-namesake, Tonight. Absolutely nothing that 
could interest a fair number of people is barred, 
and the items follow each other with speed and 
pleasant inconsequence. On Tuesday last, for in- 
stance, Today (7.15-7.45 and 8.15-8.45 a.m.) in- 
cluded a suggestion for that day’s dinner menu 
(boned stuffed loin of lamb and lemon sowffié); 
an anonymous rustic anecdote of a man who 
swapped his straw hat, bought by his wife at a 
jumble-sale for a halfpenny, for that of a mawkin, 
or scarecrow; a note on polythene piping for 
houses; the time and date—with a reminder that 
this was also the birthday of Kant, Fielding and 
Yehudi Menuhin, whom we forthwith heard play- 
ing Elgar’s Violin Concerto; a description of 
‘going to the Heurige’ in Austria; and reports on 
a hair-styling contest, a youth orchestra festival, 
and a record-breaking consumption of sausages 
(17 in 90 seconds). 


* * * 


Before Monday’s edition of This Is Your Life, 
I felt that it was time to pack up this occasionally 
fascinating, often rather sickening, series. The 
cancellation.of the scheduled edition, because the 
identity of the subject of it had leaked out to him, 
showed up glaringly the fact that the programme 
depends almost entirely for its appeal on the 
mildly sadistic pleasure of seeing its hero-victim 
in the throes of horrified surprise on realising that 
he has been trapped. The subsequent regurgita- 
tions of his past rarely have any interest compar- 
able with the authentic Schadenfreude of this 
moment. This, too, is why people in show- 
business (though doubtless the easiest to get) do 
not always provide the most interesting pro- 
gramme: since they are used to appearing in 
public, their shock of surprise contains little real 
horror. 

However, in the emergency caused by the can- 
cellation, all concerned must have worked day and 
night to patch together the substitute programme, 
and Mr Humphrey Lyttelton made an acceptable 
subject, even if he did not look exactly appalled 
by the honour. 

Monday’s Panorama was the best seen for some 
time. Dick Crossman interviewed, in English and 
German, the man who nearly negotiated with the 
Nazis that grim bargain of ten thousand lorries 
for the lives of a million Jews. Joe Harsch visited 
an expensive private school, Millfield, at which 
there is a teacher for every six children. John 
Freeman gave an extraordinarily thorough, crisp, 
and well-balanced coverage of the French crisis. 

Later the same night, in ITV’s New Horizon, 
it was pleasant to see Dr Bronowski back after his 
accident, even though he still wore plaster and 
a beard which made him look more like a war- 
lock than the three warlocks (called, oddly, 
witches) in Tell The Truth. Accidents were part 
of his theme (‘Odds and Chance’): riding a motor- 
cycle is twenty-five times as dangerous as being 
an air passenger. . . but ‘one chance in a million’ 
is still, in Britain, fifty people. 

The BBC is repeating, late on Saturday nights, 
The Borneo Story, by Hugh Gibb and Tom 
Harrisson. Last Saturday’s episode—a close-up 
of a turtle laying eggs—is one of the most sensa- 
tional and intimate animal films ever shot. 

. Tom DriBERG 
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Correspondence 


STEEL AND THE NATION 


Sir, — In advancing his arguments in’ favour of steel 
nationalisation Mr John Hughes gives very few 
figures in support of his assertions. May I give the 
figures that refute many of them? He starts. by assert- 
ing that the steel industry has failed to raise exports 
or reduce imports. The following figures are taken 
from the Official Trade and Navigation returns. 

1955 1956 1957 
Iron and Steel 
Imports. Value 
(£) 
Iron and Steel 
Exports .... 156,414,000 173,159,000 213,436,000 

The export figure does not, of course, include 
manufactured goods made of steel, but a breakdown 
of the official figures shows that, in terms of value, 
more than half our experts in 1957 were based upon 
iron and steel. That does not look like failure ‘to ex- 
pand capacity for export’. 

Nowhere in his article does Mr Hughes point out 
that production of steel in 1957 was 21.7 million tons 
as against 12.7 million tons in 1947. He makes no 
mention of the fact that investment in the industry 
since the war by the steel firms has amounted to 
£650,000,000, that at present an average of 
£2,000,000 per week is being spent on development, 
and that it is planned to spend a further £650,000,000 
between now and about 1962. That is a very different 
picture to the one given by Mr Hughes. 

As to his charge that the industry is out of date I 
wonder if he has visited, say, the Dorman Long, 
Stewarts and Lloyds or Steel Company of Wales 
plants within the past five years? I cannot believe 
that he has. On the question of blast furnace effici- 
ency, 98 furnaces produced 7.8 million tons in 1946. 


98,814,000 105,559,000 79,207,000 
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“ Magnificent .. . A superbly dramatic and 


gripping tale.” © —JoHN CONNELL, EVENING NEWS 

“* Beyond doubt his finest historical novel.” 
—PETER GREEN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 

“Probably Mr Duggan’s best book.” 

— JOHN METCALF, SUNDAY TIMES 
“As drily vivid a writer as Caesar himself . . . 
the battles in field and senate succeed every 
time.” —THE TIMES 
“ Beautifully clear and succinct. The military 
and political detail is skilfully interwoven 
with the narrative . . . Exciting and full of 
ction. . . Anovel of quite outstanding quality.” 


——THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 15/- 
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In 1957 the-same number of furnaces produced 14.3 
million tons. Mr Hughes seems to be unaware that 
the Iron and Steel Board has strong supervisory 
powers. Under the Iron and Steel Act the Board has 
the duty of ‘promoting the efficient, economic and 
adequate supply, under competitive conditions, of all 
iron and steel products’. Should the industry refuse 
to put down adequate capacity it can advise the 
Ministry to set up and operate plant to supply any 
deficiency. Prices are fixed not by the industry but 
by the Board, which takes into account not only the 
interests of the producers but also of consumers. It 
is the Board, not the industry, which gives ;:rmission 
for schemes of development to go ahead. I should 
have thought the capacity to earn profits is an indi- 
cation of efficiency but Mr Hughes seems to think it 
is not. Perhaps I should say that I am not employed 
in the steel industry, nor am I a direct or indirect 
shareholder in it. 
JOHN BAKER WHITE 
The Old Farm House, 
Lower Hardres, Kent 


VOTERS AND THE H-BOMB 

S1r,— Robert S. W. Pollard suggests that supporters 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament should 
vote at the next general election ‘for the candidate 
who gives a specific pledge to vote against the testing, 
use or possession by the United Kingdom of any 
nuclear weapons.’ As John Wilkes said: ‘and if your 
friend is not standing?’ 

The only possible practical result of such an atti- 
tude would be to help to return another Tory govern- 
ment by Labour abstentions, for the vast majority of 
Campaign supporters are people of the left, for 
obvious reasons. ‘Even if Labour (or other) candi- 
dates gave such a pledge, it would lose them more 
votes than it would gain them. We must realise that 


the great majority of the electorate have been condi- ~ 
tioned to believe that nuclear disarmament is cowardly * 


surrender: in the present situation which this govern- 
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To readers of the Ned Statesman who 
are not already buying ENCOUNTER, 
Britain’s leading monthly, we make this 
special introductory offer. For 14/- we 
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the new balance of world power; a 
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Charles Curran reports on “ the death 
.of hard news ” in the American press; 
and J. H. Hexter, in ‘‘ Storm Over the 
Gentry,” brilliantly sums up _ the 
Tawney—Trevor-Roper _ controversy 
over the origins of the Great Rebellion. 
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-ment has done much to create, no real progress will 





be made until after the return of a Labour govern- 
ment. Although the Labour Party’s policy is unsatis- 
factory, it does go some way in the right direction, 
and it can be changed, because of the nature and the 
structure of the party. Or does Mr Pollard think 
there is enough time to build a new party to take 
power? Perhaps he is thinking of adopting the 
Liberal Party, whose policy he considers to be nearest 
to that of the Campaign. I take it he has not 
studied it, for surely doing away with our own 
H-bombs while continuing to rely on American 
nuclear weapons is hardly what we are after? 

This ‘a plague on both your houses’ view is gaining 
ground among supporters of the Campaign. As a 
member of the Labour Party and of my local Cam- 
paign committee I consider it to be profoundly mis- 
taken. It stems, I think, largely from A. J. P. Taylor’s 
ill-advised speech at the inaugural meeting of the 
Campaign. 

It is vital that we ensure a Labour victory at the 
next general election. Even if I had the choice of 
voting for an independent candidate who gave a 
pledge such as is suggested, I should still vote instead 
for a Labour candidate, even one supporting the 
party line, because the only practical possibility of 
achieving our aims is to put in a Labour government, 
whose policy we must do our utmost to influence 
both before and after it is elected. 

At the Labour Party’s recent H-bomb meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, an announcement was made 
between speeches of Labour gains in the county 
council elections. In front of me a lad carrying a 
Campaign banner remarked scornfully: “What’s that 


- to do with Nuclear Disarmament?’ The right answer 


of course is: ‘Almost everything’. 
ALAN N. COWAN 
5 Weymouth Avenue 


NW7 


Str,— Because I am sure that many artists of all 
schools are thinking and feeling profoundly about the 
danger of H-bomb genocide, because many have 
no professional organisation through which they 
can make their views known, and because the situa- 
tion is urgent, I have drafted the following appeal. 


Whatever his style or school, the artist desires 
to enrich and affirm human life. Over all at this 
moment there hangs the threat of nuclear war. 
There is no question here of weighing material 
dangers against spiritual salvation, for what is 
threatened is- spiritual and moral annihilation as 
complete as the physical destruction already seen 
at Hiroshima, We therefore, speaking both as 
artists and living: men and women, urge the 
governments of Great Britain, Russia and America 
to stop the testing, storing and manufacture of 
nuclear weapons immediately. 


I ask all artists—wherever this journal -is. read 
—who are in agreement with this declaration to send 
me their names and addresses on a postcard. It will 
then be sent, with the signatories’ names beneath, 
to the governments concerned, to the press, to the 
student unions of British art schools, and to the main 
art organisations of the USSR and the USA. 

JOHN BERGER 

The Dark House 

Newland 
Coleford, Glos. 


DEMOTIC ENGLISH 


S1r,—I sympathise with Mr Edward Hyams’ desire 
to be allowed to print demotic English but I think 
he has quite underestimated the expletive aspect of 
the problem. It is true that a large slice of the 
working-class monotonously uses, with no obscene 
intent, words which other classes regard and have 
always regarded as obscene. But what words does 
this slice of the population use when it hits its thumb 
with a hammer or finds it has forgotten to post what 
would have been a winning coupon? Some of them— 
so far has degeneracy gone— may say almost nothing, 
or nothing stronger than ‘Cor!’; but don’t masses 
of them fall back on an expletive use of the words 
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they use all the rest of the time? This expletive use, 
I think, is still possible because, contrary to what 
Mr Hyams suggests, there is an attitude semi-con- 
sciously intended in much of the conventional use of 
‘rude’ words. Partly they may be used out of laziness, 
in the same way that ‘whassaname’ is adopted for 
any object—say an ejector—which does not have an 
absolutely everyday name. But this is not because the 
speaker doesn’t know it is called an ejector (in some 
contexts he probably calls it the ‘——ing ejector’) but 
in protest, it seems to me, against Those who have 
thrust into his life one more reminder of the differ- 
ence between him and Them, one more instance of 
privileged-class unnecessary fuss ‘and bother. All 
those wearisome sentences—‘I took the ——ing girl 
down the ——ing road and we went into a ——ing 
field’—are a bit of a class-conscious protest really, 
of a piece with the manner of the speaker in general; 
they express a comfortable nose-thumbing at all 
those who might consider themselves in any way 
superior, while to one of his own kind they convey a 
comfortable matiness—‘They can use what pansy 
words they like; they don’t take in you and me; we 
talk about ——ing girls.’ No wonder the working- 
class convert to Communism drops the rude words; 
he has entered into a technique and an attitude with 
which he can at last sympathise, he has learned some 
apparently illuminating uses of words, and he doesn’t 
need to talk about ‘——ing girls’ any more. 
Personally I am one of the many—and I guess Mr 
Hyams is one of them too—who need the safety- 
valve of bad language on adequate occasions. Now 
that we cannot invoke gods or devils the only taboo 
which gives these words their welcome force is the 
social taboo, and since several of the available words 
have already lost through being made respectable, I 


am sure at least half the population would deplore’ 


anything which would weaken the taboo on any of 
the others. _ 

Don’t let us get like the Russians, who have only 
‘damn’ and ‘curse’ and ‘hell’ and ‘devil’, and no proper 
translation for Eliza Doolittle, now that all the lead- 
ing forces of Russian society are against the old- 
fashioned peasant swearing. True, this was, and can 
still be, far more upsetting than anything in recorded 
English, though also often almost as devoid of ob- 
scene connotation as what Mr Hyams describés; but 
then the Russians have always suffered from ex- 
tremes of class distinction. We don’t suffer from 
them; let us keep our milder taboos and not get rid 
of one of the few remaining outlets for natural 
aggression in English life. There is no need even to 
make a class thing of it; the French manage to com- 
bine both shockability and profanity in most of their 
own persons, through the always deliciously balanced 
mot de Cambronne. 

WriGut W. MILLER 

18 St Peter’s Square 

W6 


TO COIN A WORD 


Sir,—It is distressing that you, the editor of a 
literary review, should assist in the debauching of 
the language by which you live by allowing Tom 
Driberg to use ‘telegenic’ without even the apology 
of quotation marks. By all means let us give birth to 
new words to‘keep us alive, but such abortions as 
this deny and pervert our inheritance from Greece. 
The point is that words coined from Greek or Latin 
already mean something from their source; so that 
on reading them for the first time one knows (or can 
find out) broadly what is intended—or ought to. 

Ridicule seems, thank God, to have killed ‘heli- 
drome’ (a race track for snails). A famous dentifrice, 
doubtless excellent, gives perennial amusement be- 
cause its mame means greenish-yellow teeth. A poet 
might legitimately describe Miss Lollobrigida as 
photogenic, creating light wherever she goes, But 
what of ‘telegenic’? It should mean, if anything, hav- 
ing to do with procreation at a distance, or postal 
AI. These words not only do not mean what their 
users wish to say, but do positively mean some- 
thing else. 

W. Bryce GIBSON 

Whitchurch 

Tavistock 
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DESCANT 


Sir,— Many musicians will share Mr Driberg’s 
antipathy to the Anglican chant, although a few 
examples are worth preserving. But what does he 
mean when he advances as an alternative ‘plainsong, 
with descants’? Plainsong is a traditional pheno- 
menon, with the usual faults and virtues of such an 
origin. It can be made to sound beautiful in an 
austere sort of fashion. The addition or rather super- 
foetation of descants is a modern concession to just 
those tastes which Mr Driberg deplores in the 
Anglican chant. 

I have sought without much success to find a 
literary parallel to Mr Driberg’s solecism. The nearest 
I can get is to suggest as an alternative to Trollope, 
‘blank verse, with rhymes’. 

A. COHEN 

The Midland Hotel 

Manchester, 2 


ENGLISH IN INDIA 


Sir,—In his admirable supplement on India 
Kingsley Martin failed to mention the most impor- 
tant reason for retaining English as India’s official 
language. This is that English is the language in which 
most technical and research work is published. 

India has desperate need of thousands upon 


thousands of doctors, engineers, teachers, scientists— 


‘higher-educated’ men and women in all fields. Virtu- 
ally none of the books and articles they need to study 
in the course of their training exists in any Indian 
language. Other countries face this problem, too. In 
Sweden, for example, where every student, whatever 
his subject, has to do nearly all his work in the 
medium of foreign languages, all university entrants 
must pass rigorous language-tests. The dominant 
language is English; and people at Swedish univer- 
sities not only do most of their reading in English, 
they do -much of their writing in it too. Doctorate 
theses are commonly written and published in 
English, because if they were in Swedish no one out- 
side Scandinavia would see them and the reseafch 
they contain would be largely wasted. 

If India renounces the official use of English the 
loss to her will be appalling. The training of large 
numbers of people in advanced technical skills, al- 
ready an immense problem, will become virtually 
impossible. English is the only possible foundation 
on which mass higher-education in India can be built. 

BrYAN MAGEE 

Oxford & Cambridge University Club 

Pall Mall, SW1 


BY LOVE POSSESSED 


Sm,—Either Mr Maurice Richardson, usually an 
excellent reviewer, wrote his notice of By Love 
Possessed on a bad day or he*never read the book 
with any care. It simply will not do to assert that 
this novel is nothing but a book club ‘concoction’, 
filled with ‘nostalgia’ (when it isn’t), and that it tries 
to convince us ‘that a lot more love is needed all 
round’, when in fact it is telling us the exact con- 
trary. I happen to think that the book has been over- 
praised in America (which up to now has under- 
valued Mr Cozzens’ work), and to disagree with what 
is central in the book, its ascetic, over-rational, anti- 
romantic, cold conservatism. But it is an unusually 
massive and intelligent piece of fiction, representing 
years of work by: a novelist of very considerable 
distinction, and it deserves something better than 
this flippant dismissal. 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 

Brook, I.o.W. 


SENIORITY OF MIND 


Sir,— Mr Raymond writes well in his complacent 
way, but he suffers from the enormous defect of 
belonging to the literary establishment, in which 
it is meaningful to relate one’s personal literary 


; adventures before discovering the corny old line 


about how a great author’s characters ‘transcend’ 
their situations. Of course they do. 

Is it umreasonable to ask the NEw STATESMAN 
critics should be able to reach truths closer to the 
action of our times than that ‘we can be more 
than we are’? Briefty, we know that. Three hundred 
and fifty years of culture have illuminated this truth 
from many angles, and it is not a negligible one. 
If Jane Austen were able to do no more than 
reassure us on this point she would have her place 
in literary history, but reading her would hardly 
be ‘a great, a humbling, and a deeply salutary experi- 
ence’. Nor would her moral landscape be ‘astound- 
ing’—it would be the one we were taught in school. 

We must probe further and ask, for example, what 
kind of man or woman does Jane Austen present, 
and what does he become, in what circumstances, by 
means of which values and qualities, and with what 
relevance to ourselves. Without some thinking at 
this point we are left with the typical ‘cultural’ 
product of our times, resounding and hollow. It 
has form and balance—it is ‘good writing’, but it 
has nothing to say to us, 

MaAvrICE BUTTERWORTH 

Church Road 


Worth 
Sussex 


RANDOLPH’S GATHERING STORM 


Sir,—Mr Francis Williams in your issue of 19 
April asserts that prior to my writing my story for 
the Evening Standard of 11 April, I ‘had spent an 
active and imaginative night down in Suffolk’. 

My story was straight reporting; and though it 
required activity, no call was made on my imagina- 
tion. And the activity pace Mr Williams was in Lon- 
don and not in Suffolk, though I hesitate to say this 
lest I should appear to derogate from the admirable 
information always available in this country. 

RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 

East Bergholt 

Suffolk 


Sir,—I am not the Industrial Correspondent of 
the Evening Standard, as Mr Williams describes me. 
GEORGE HUTCHINSON 
Evening Standard 
Shoe Lane, EC4 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Sir,—The Theatre Workshop Defence Fund, for 
which an appeal recently appeared in your corres- 
pondence columns, now -exceeds the expenses in- 
curred in the defence of Theatre Workshop in court. 
This is due to the generosity of the two defence 
counsel, Mr Gerald Gardiner, QC, and Mr Harold 
Lever, MP, in pleading without fee. It is proposed 
to divide the residue of this fund, after payment of 
such costs as there were, 50-50 between the general 
purposes of Theatre Workshop and a new fund, now 
being set up, with the self-explanatory title of Cen- 
sorship Reform. But any subscriber who would 
rather have his money back should write to me at 
this address, and he will be refunded a sum pro- 
portionate to the residue. 

WAYLAND YOUNG 

100 Bayswater Road, W2 


UNICEF 


Sir, —Those who prefer their income-tax to help 
the poverty-stricken two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion rather than have it go to the production of nuclear 
arms can to some extent achieve this happy result by a 
convenanted subscription to UNICEF, 14-15 Strat- 
ford Place, London, W1, an organisation through 
which both the United States and the Soviet Union 
are contributing to the relief of distress, _ 

ELEANOR C. AITKEN 

22 Cavendish Avenue 

Cambridge. 
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SOMETHING 


for 


NOTHING! 


That ought to bring the cost 
of living down— 
but where is the cateh? 


There is no catch. This advertisement 
is to inform you that if you send your 
name and address to the Business 
Manager, 162, Buckingham Palace Rd., 
London, S.W.1, or ring Sloane 5432 
you will be sent four weekly issues of 
Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall’s 
NEWS-LETTER free of charge and 
without any obligation whatsoever. 


Founded in 1936 this politically 
independent weekly letter of news 
and opinion about current events has 
a world readership of approximately 
80,000 people. 
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Klemperer 


CONDUCTS THE 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Symphonies by Brahms 
No. 1 in C minor 
33CX1504 
No. 2 in D 
(with the Tragic Overture) 
33CXI$17 


Columbia @) 


33; R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 





Columbia is the Regd. Trade Mask of Columbia Graphophone Co. Lid. 
E.M.1. RECORDS LTD.., 8-11 Great Castile Street, London W1 
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Bett ean ig 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Tacitus 


RONALD SYME 


Tacitus is here placed in his social and 
political context, showing him not 
merely.as a writer of genius but also as 
a senator and consul, a man familiar 
with empire and government. He is seen 
-. to illustrate.the process that brought 
new men from the provinces to success 
and primacy at Rome. Two volumes 


Benedict de 
Spinoza: 
The Political 
Works 


THE TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO- 
POLITICUS in Part and the 
TRACTATUS POLITICUS in Full 
Edited and translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes by 


A. G. WERNHAM 


No adequate edition of Spinoza’s 
political writings has so far appeared 
in English and the present volume 
should therefore meet a real need. 
The Latin text is based on a critical 
examination of the original editions; 
the Introduction gives a sketch of 
Spinoza’s metaphysical and moral 
doctrines, and a discussion of his 
political thought in relation to that of 
Hobbes. 63s. net 


os 
e 


oe Illustrated 
§ DICKENS 





Master Humphrey’s Clock and 
A Child’s History of England 


Introduced by DEREK HUDSON 


The Uncommercial Traveller, 
Reprinted Pieces, etc. 


Introduced by LESLIE C. STAPLES 


These two volumes complete a 
great series: the only ‘complete’ 
Dickens now in print. 


‘Print and format are clear and attrac- 
tive; the illustrations are the original 
ones; each volume has a specially 
written introduction. The potential 
reader is thus left with no external 
excuse to resist the. books. With the 
appearance of this new edition, resist- 
ance must henceforth be explained only 
by prejudice against the writer himself.’ 
THE ECONOMIST Each volume 15s. 
net. Complete set of 21 volumes £15 net 
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Germany and 
the Revolution 


in Russia 
1915-1918 





DOCUMENTS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE 
GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY 


Edited by Z. A. B. ZEMAN 


While working for the Foreign Office on the German 
documents captured in 1945, Dr Zeman discovered 
those concerning German-Bolshevik co-operation in 
1915-1918. Topics include: the ‘sealed train’ story (the 
journey of the revolutionaries from Switzerland to 
Russia via Germany); the semi-official relations of the 
German Social Democrats with the Bolsheviks; and the 
mission gf Count Mirbach to Moscow, culminating in 
his assassination. 255. net 












Britain and the 
United Nations 


GEOFFREY GOODWIN 


Written with the help of a Chatham ~ 
House Study Group, this book assess 
the impact of the United Nations on th 
content and conduct of British foreign 
policy. There are some suggestions as 
possible improvements in the UN syste yous) 
38s. net 


SURVEY OF. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Eve of War 


Edited by ARNOLD J. AND VERONI@BEE 


This volume covers the period from the@Prague to 
3 September. ‘Europe’s problems are sommt today, 
but this industrious co-operative accountihg storm 
in 1939 has a bearing in the renewed coq 
totalitarianism and democracy.’ scoTsy 
(CHATHAM HOUSE) 


90s. net 








British Transport 
Policy J. R. SARGENT 


Are the railways obsolete, or merely inefficient? Is the 
competition between road and rail ‘unfair’? If it is, to 
whom? The author examines the whole problem. of 
public transport in the light of the 1953 Transport Act, 
and ends with some proposals of his own which The 
Times described as ‘controversial and drastic’. 15s. net 


Broadcasting 


SOUND AND TELEVISION 
MARY CROZIER 


In this well-informed and thoughtful book, Miss 
Crozier describes the early days and growth of 
broadcasting, and discusses its use in politics, education, 
religion, entertainment and culture. Many consider 
broadcasting as essentially a public instrument, but it 
is a virtue of this book that it suggests the importance 
of the effect of broadcasting on the individual mind. 
(HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 7s. 6d. net I MAY 


English Philosophy 
since 1900 «. J. WARNOCK 


Mr Warnock has picked out whaf seems to him most 
important in recent and contemporary philosophy, 
ignoring what he believes to be of no permanent 
significance. Separate chapters are devoted to 
G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, and Ludwig 
Wittgenstein. Much space is given to very recent 
developments. (HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 

7s. 6d. net I MAY 


Georgian Oxford 


UNIVERSITY POLITICS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


W. R. WARD 


This is a study of university life from the days of 
Queen Anne to those of George III from the political 
viewpoint. It explains the real character of Oxford 
Jacobitism and casts much light upon the history of 
Toryism in this period. 37s. 6d. net 


----------------- 





Elizabethan 
Literature 


His 
‘ VY i 





HELEN MORRIS EMLOW 

This perceptive and illuminating ince cover 
study, fully expected to establish in Dr Hen 
itself in universities and schools, will @udy the w! 
appeal to the general reader interested @ns to com 







in the Elizabethan age. 
(HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 
7s. 6d. net I MAY 


A Tale of a Tub 


To which is added THE BATTLE OF 
THE BOOKS and the MECHANICAL 
OPERATION OF THE SPIRIT 


ENNELL 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes, 
Historical and Explanatory, by the late 
A. C. GUTHKELCH and D. NICHOL 
SMITH 


‘,..in A Tale of a Tub we have Swift 
brilliantly, extravagantly, deploying all 
his powers of thought and language, 
his ability in handling a vast bulk of 
material, his resource in drawing upon 
an amazing store of reading. . . . this 
splendid illustrated volume.’ 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Second edition 50s. net 


MAKEPEA 


ker 
Age 
dom. 


N. RAY 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 


The Works of 
Henry Vaughan 


Edited by L. C. MARTIN 


‘He comes nearer than any other — 
seventeenth century poet to the vivid 
and truthful recording of a mystical 
vision. With radiant images of light, 
Vaughan makes accessible to the senses 
those elusive experiences which St. 
John: of the Cross described as “like 
the air which vanishes when we shut 


29 


our hands to grasp it’’. 


THE OBSERVER 
Second edition Illustrated 65s. net 
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' Hokkaido 


F. C. JONES 


ITS PRESENT STATE OF DEVELOPMENT 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
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OPERATION 


SEA LION 


- RONALD WHEATLEY 








: d the WEST The beginning of the Japanese settlement Based upon original German 
atham © an of Hokkaido 18 described and the island’s documentary evidence, here is the 
K assess a importance in relation to Japan’s economy . 
ions on the 10s. 04. as a whole is discussed. The author ; authentic. account of Hitler’s plans 
i foreign concludes that mass emigration, not being 


‘ a practical proposition, would not solve for the invasion of Britain, and an 
Japan’s problem of her population, but that Hokkaido is vital to 
the growth of her industrial production and foreign trade. 


(CHATHAM HOUSE) 


STIONS a$ to 
UNS assessment of the reasons for their 
ultimate rejection. Operation Sea 
Lion is related to Hitler’s general 
strategy, of which it formed an 
essential part. The author is 
engaged on historical research in 

the Cabinet Office. — 
Illustrated 30s. net 1 MAY 


21s. net 


Japan’s Economic 
Recovery 


The author describes and explains the course of Japan’s 
recovery in industrial production, foreign trade, agriculture and 
finance, and compares and contrasts the present with the 
pre-war economy in its structure and organization. 
(CHATHAM HOUSE) 


G. C. ALLEN 


255. net 
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ENNELL (THE SPECTATOR) 
Illustrated 35s. net 
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we shut Illustrated 55s. net 


The Uses of Adversity 
the years 1811-46, 
ed 655. met PI9SS (42s. net) 


English Short 


Stories of Today 


SECOND SERIES 
Selected by DAN DAVIN 


Intended for students of English 
literature all over the world, there are 
stories here by Elizabeth Bowen, 

Joyce Cary, Walter de la Mare, 
Graham Greene, L. P. Hartley, 
Somerset Maugham, Frank O’Connor, 
V. S. Pritchett, William Sansom, 
Dylan Thomas, Evelyn Waugh and 
Angus Wilson. 

(ENGLISH ASSOCIATION) 128. 6d. net 


CLARENDON MEDIEVAL AND 
TUDOR SERIES 


William 
Dunbar: Poems 


Appreciations by John Pinkerton, 
John Merry Ross, Agnes Mure 
Mackenzie, W. L. Renwick, 

C. S. Lewis 

with an Introduction, Notes, 

and Glossary by JAMES KINSLEY 


*,..a very useful selected edition of a 
t Scottish poet . . . a book which 
it is‘delightful to possess. .. . he is a 
master of the proud and public dance 
of words .. .” NEW STATESMAN 
12s. 6d. net 


The Green 
Heart 


BRENDA CHAMBERLAIN 


Seas and mountains, the solitary lives 
of fishermen and shepherds, old griefs 
and recollected joys, the loneliness of 
parting—these are the themes of this 
first collection by a new poet from 
Wales. Brenda Chamberlain, who has 
also made a reputation as a painter, 
won the Arts Council (Welsh 
Committee) Poetry Award for 1956 
with this collection in its unpublished 
form. "125s. 6d. net 


Lytton 
Strachey 
His Mind and Art 


CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 


The first full length study, written ~ 
with the co-operation of Mr James 
Strachey, brother and literary executor 
of the biographer and essayist. ‘Mr 
Sander’s book . . . is a portent, and a 
welcome one. It is as silly to brush 
Lytton Strachey aside as to condemn 
a Sutherland portrait for not being a 
photograph. He was a considerable 
literary artist, who revitalised some 
dead areas of biography . . . a minor. 
master.” MARGARET LANE 
(DAILY TELEGRAPH) 
(YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS) 
Illustrated 36s. net 


LYTTON STRACHEY: Landmarks in 
French Literature. 


Home University Library 7s. 6d. net 


Letters of a 
Russian 
Traveller 1789-90 


AN ACCOUNT OF A YOUNG 
RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN’S TOUR 
THROUGH GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND 
ENGLAND 


N. M. KARAMZIN 


Introduced by LEON STILMAN 
Translated by FLORENCE JONAS 


Though not a major writer, Karamzin 
has a central place in the Russian 
romantic movement. These letters in 
the form of a diary are still read in 
Russia for the vivid recreation of 
countries and people he met and saw. | 
Somewhat of a young Boswell, it is 
the section on England which shows 
him at his most familiar: he talks to 
the mad women of Bedlam, visits 
Covent Garden, admires the pretty 
women, and attends the trial of 
Warren Hastings. (COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY PRESS) 30s. net 


Nine Dayak 
Nights 


W. R. GEDDES 


‘, . . this is, in my view, about the 

best book yet written about Borneo 
people. . . . In its quiet way it is also 

a classic of its kind; the fully 

observed, yet equally felt, study of 
another race, one of the rarest 
conjunctions in this literature.’ 

TOM HARRISSON (THE OBSERVER) 
Illustrated 425. net 


Egyptian 
Years c. a.rrecenza 


Whether the author is describing the 
natural features ,of the Valley, the rise 
and fall of the Nile, the rotation of 
crops, or the seasonal migration of 
birds, he is always conscious of the 
presence of history that makes Eygpt 
one of the most fascinating countries 
of the world. He describes his 
adventurous journeys into the Eastern 
Desert and the life he shared with 

the Arabs. Illustrated 255. net 


By the same author: The Red Sea 
Mountains of Egypt 21s. net 


The Golden 
Trade of the 


Moors « w. sovix 


‘The lure of gold sent Moorish 

armies marching to destruction across 
the desert, and Portuguese seamen 
sailing down the coast of Guinea. It 
caused towns like Walata, Gao and 
Timbuctu to flourish and decay. The 
story is exciting, and Mr Bovill the 
best guide that anyone could wish for.’ 
THE TIMES Illustrated 30s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Bourgeois 


‘Tuomas MANN was twenty-six when Budden- 
brooks* appeared. It was recognised almost at 
once as @ masterpiece, and it remains his most 
perfect work: he had not yet acquired the flaws 
which make his later novels interesting and 
exasperating. He had the strange fortune to 
reach perfection at the start; a sort of innocence 
which had to be lost, or rather discarded, so that 
he might undertake a lifelong inquisition into 
the nature of experience itself. Buddenbrooks 
is like a clear and luminous mirror, and the 
mirror is managed with extraordinary skill, held 
at the exact distance where it can reflect most 
clearly the figures which pass across it, and 
show us the young growing up, the old 
passing away, and the inevitable gradual calm 
decline and fall of the Buddenbrook family. 
This gives the story a plastic beauty and that 
stillness which seems to belong to time once it 
is past; and this is what distinguishes it from the 
crowd of family chronicles which. became 
popular twenty years later. These were mostly 
a matter of popular history rather. than of 
imaginative invention; they showed the genera- 
tions being changed from without by general 
events and temporary ideas or fashions. But 
Buddenbrooks is a true family tragedy, and the 
Buddenbrooks are brought down by the quali- 
ties, good and bad, which they have inherited 
and cannot any longer transmit. Changes in the 
general. history of Europe touch them now and 
then, but distantly, and their fate is decided by 
heredity and the dispositions, spiritual and 
physical, with which it has endowed them: 


tradition, pride, mercantile honour, public’ 


responsibility on the one hand, and on the other 
the thinning of their blood, bad teeth, and a 
fascination with the arts. Thomas Mann was 
brought up in a similar mercantile family and 
left it to become a writer. The book is like a 
final recollection and goodbye, quite without 
bitterness, rather with delight at discovering the 
ways in which things had happened in a family 
so well known, where the virtues of the fathers 
were visited on the children for three genera- 
tions. 

Time is a continuous presence in the story; 
we are conscious of it almost as much as of the 
characters, for it is the element that reveals 
them, almost that shapes them. They are dipped 
in time and lifted out again at this or that point 
in their lives, and we see that they have become 
themselves in a new way, as if they had under- 
gone a lustration. They are changed, yet are 
more than ever themselves. These moments may 
occur in childhood and foreshadow the course 
of a life. At dinner one evening the queer little 
boy Christian Buddenbrook ~ 


turns pale and puts back on his plate the peach 
into which he has just bitten. His round, deep- 





* Buddenbrooks: The Decline of a Family. By 
THOMAS MANN. Translated by H. T. LowE-PortTrr. 
Penguin. 7s. 

t The Last Year: A Mémoir of My Father. By 
ErikKA MANN. Translated by RICHARD GRAVES. 
Secker & Warburg. 10s. 6d. 


and Artist 


set eyes, above his too-large nose, have opened 
wider. 
‘I will never eat another peach,’ he says. 
‘Why not, Christian? What nonsense! What’s 
the matter?’ . 
‘Suppose I accidentally—suppose I swal- 
lowed the stone, and it stuck in my throat, so 
I couldn’t breathe, and I jumped up, strangling 
horribly —and all of you jump up—ugh!.. .’ 
and he suddenly gives a short groan, full of 
horror and affright, starts up in his chair, and 
acts as if he were trying to escape. 
His mother rises in agitation, thinking that he 
has really swallowed the stone. But Christian 
gradually becomes calmer and says: ‘I only mean, 
suppose I actually had swallowed it’. Meanwhile, 
The Consul has been pale with fright, but he 
recovers and begins to scold. Old Johann bangs 
his fist on the table and forbids any more of 
those practical jokes. But Christian, for a long, 
long time, eats no more peaches. 


The demon of imagination has frightened the 


Buddenbrooks for a moment. Christian grows up | 


a playboy, an eccentric, a failure at every occupa- 
tion he tries, a black sheep, a valetudinarian, a 
sick man ruined morally and physically by the 
strange thoughts that enter his mind. He is a 
farcical music-hall image of the artist, and an 
embarrassment to the family. Still he is only a 
younger brother and so he can be dealt with. 
But when the infection of art spreads, when 
it overtakes the sole remaining heir of the 
Buddenbrook business, a beautiful, physically 
degenerate boy and a born musician, the end 
comes quickly. The boy’s father winds up the 
business and dies soon after. The day of the 
good house is over. A poisoned strain, announced 
in Christian and plainly confirmed in Hanno, 
the heir to the business, has destroyed the Bud- 
denbrooks. It is a strain, Thomas Mann implies, 
necessary for the production of art. 

That is how the story ends. There is no 
theorising. Christian and Hanno are simply left 
for our consideration. Yet the problem of life 
and art, and of the relation of disease to artistic 
creation, occupied Mann in almost all his other 
novels. In Tonio Kréger, a fine short story, he 
describes the alienation of the artist from 
ordinary life. Death in Venice, a Walpurgis 
Night of disease, perversion and art; is curiously 
stilted and unconvincing. Yet Mann was still 
only at the threshold of his preoccupation. Years 
later he built in The Magic Mountain a colossal 
metropolis of disease. In the great sanatorium, 


. which is more like a nurse of disease than of 


the sick, we can smell and taste and feel a deadly 
enhancement of life. The senses and the intellect 
are sharpened and inflamed in that air; Naphtha 
and Settembrini carry on an endless dialogue on 
dictatorship and democracy which would have 


~ bored them in the first month if their health had 


been sound. The book is exhausting because we 
feel the author is resolved to exhaust his theme 
and uphold disease against the dull gross health 
of the ordinary world. The theme was never 
exhausted. In Doctor Faustus, one of his greatest 
novels, he elaborately traces the connection 
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between disease and genius. Adrian Leverkiihn; 
a musician at a loss, achieves freedom and great- 
ness, symbolically by a pact with the devil, and 
actually by the after-effects of syphilis. Because 
of this, his music cuts him off from the ordinary 
life of people, as Tonio Kréger had been cut off 
from the life he described in his novels. In 
return, his music becomes a source of pleasure 
to the very people from whom he is alienated. 

It is curious how the productiveness of disease 
continued to fascinate Mann. His second-last 
novel, written when he was almost ninety, 
described the rejuvenation of a middle-aged 
woman, the ghostly restoration of her youth by 
a disease which presently killed her. We are 
made to feel that a similar cause produces. the 
exhilaration from which art springs. Tonio 
Kroger in the early story sees the artist as a 
sick man : 

He looked back on the years that had passed. 

He thought of the dreamy adventures of the 

senses, nerves, and mind in which he had been 

involved; saw himself eaten up with intellect 
and introspection, ravaged and paralysed by 
insight, half worn out by the fevers and frosts 
of creation, helpless and in anguish of con- 
science between two extremes, flung to and fro 
between austerity and lust; raffiné, impover- 
ished, exhausted by frigid and artificially 
heightened ecstasies; erring, forsaken, mar- 
tyred, and ill—and sobbed with nostalgia and 
remorse. 
Tonio describes a sickness; in Doctor Faustus 
the sickness becomes a disease. Adrian Lever- 
kiihn’s music, which is ‘life-enhancing’, is 
rooted in disease; so that there must be a word 
to be said for disease. The idea that ‘the artist’ 
is a neurotic type, that he takes to art because he 
is of no use for anything else, has become quite 
common. Analytical psychology makes it easy to 
frame such generalisations. Mann came to his 
conclusions about art and disease from his own 
experience; and the conclusions were determined 
by that something morbid in his genius which 
comes out so clearly in The Magic Mountain 
and Doctor Faustus. But he describes an experi- 
ence; he does not elaborate a theory. 

And in foseph and His Brothers, perhaps his 
greatest book, he presents quite a different 
portrait of the artist. Joseph is the born favourite, 
and exists in a special dimension of time, where 
ordinary things and ordinary people —his 
brothers for instance —are different from what 
they appear to others. Whatever they may do to 
him, they cannot touch him. He has the vanity 
of innocence and in his dreams he dreams of his 
own glory, and sees his brothers bowing down 
before him, and the moon and the eleven stars 
making obeisence to him. When he tells his 
brothers of his dreams he is surprised that they 
are offended. He is strangely fortunate, and good 
fortune is part of his character. He stands outside 
the human spectacle, but without the sense of 
desertion which afflicted Tonio Kréger. He is 
filled with the conviction that everyone must 
love him, and therefore that he cannot come to 
harm. His life is a dream of the truth; it saves 
him, but it saves Egypt as well, and his father 
Jacob and his eleven brothers. : 

In his old age Thomas Mann became a repre- 
sentative public figure. How seriously he took 
his public responsibilities one can learn from his 
daughter’s touching tribute to him}; he took 
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them with all the seriousness of ‘a traditional 
Buddenbrook. It may be that his consciousness 
of his position imparted a not quite authentic 
séfemnity to some of his later pronouncements; 
when one knows the whole world is listening, 
one’s speech insensibly becomes simple, decent 
and bourgeois. Mann could never philosophise 
without becoming heavily solemn. Yet the last 
year of his life produced his one great Rabelaisian 
fragment, the Confession of Felix Krull, Con- 
fidence Man, indeed a triumphant exit for the 
artist. 
EDWIN MuIR 


Rice Coming into Town 


The barge lies low along the river, 
Deep in rice. 
Silent statues at its prow and stern 
(Dreaming old ballads of blood and gold?) 
Watch their images dissolve 

into that foreign life. 


These whom power has not yet 

tended to corrupt 
(Beyond the common power 
‘To grow a crop or mildly cheat a neighbour.) 


They watch their silent images 
melt into the water: 
As they melt—so it seems — 
Into a gorging town, a coup d’état, 
A street of ministries, of restaurants, 
A smell of jasmine, opium, petrol, 
A brace of schools, a pack of characteristics, 
A voice heard in the councils of the world. 


Statues, too tired to talk? 

Too wise? Too ignorant? 
(Dreaming new thoughts of blood and gold?) 
Will power ever manage. to corrupt 

(even tend to) 
All of these? 
How much power is there in this world? 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


For John 


The innocent seeds of light drop in the eyes 
and generate prophetic images, 
the visions of the harmonious and the wise. 


I meditate the mysteries of design 

on a formal urn shaped in porcelain 

whose neck has a multitude of petals or flames, 
of bars of colour, not fitting the names 

of paint, and certainly no natural scene, 

a red and blue and green and half-green. 

On the urn’s body a turning 

dragon claws the air and seems to spring 

with a chiming roar of his powers, 

twisted, in a falling dust of flowers. 

I often trace the line of his belly and tail 

and yet the dragon and the flowers seem pale 
to the blue and the red in simple gravity, 

and green, and half-green—or to be 

dissolved almost to sheer mobility. 


Just so when I look in the obscure 
but prescient and still crystal sphere, 
I trace the immortal self-consuming bush, 
and every laurel tree burning to ash. 
Reading this grave, simple sign, 
I meditate the mysteries of design. 

. Peter Levi, S.J. 
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Park Benches 


The drowse of bees in tidy 

wallflower beds; the steady swerve 

of ash-grey shadows on the lawn; 
marooned by dream, uneasily, 

belated wish and reminiscence 

pollinate the scented merge 

of real and seeming on the verge of dusk. 


The cripple runs, delirious; 

a dream-child, warm and smiling, 

sleeps on the spinster’s knee; old men 
stride through a grove of saplings, vigorous, 
immune from afterthought and fear. 

And in the shrubbery, where children’s games 


merge real and seem, a toppled wheel-chair rusts. 


Lilac deludes; the virgin borders 

compensate a failure of nerve; 

grey seeps into each dreamer’s face; 

nor can this brief community 

of dream, wish, sound and scent 

elaborate a tactic to deflect 

these groping shadows from their verge of tears. 
’ J. S. CUNNINGHAM 


Treeless Landscape 


Except in grooves of streams, arm-pits of hills 

Here’s a‘ bald bare land, weathered half away. 

It pokes its bony blades clean: through “its skin 

And chucks the light up from grey knuckle bones, 

Tattering the eye, that’s teased with flowers and 
stones 


Something to do with time has something to do 

With shape. and size. The million shapes of time 

In millions of appearances are the true 

Mountain and moor and tingling water-drop 

That runs and hangs and shakes time towards a 

* stop. 

Prowling like cats on levels of the air 

These buzzards mew, or pounce: one vole the 
less, ° 

One alteration more in time, or space. 

But nothing’s happened, all is in control, 

Unless you are the buzzard or the vole. 


Yet, all the same, it’s weathered half away. 
Time’s no procrastinator, The land thrusts 
A rotting elbow up. It makes a place 
By sinking into it; and buzzards fly 
To be a buzzard and create a sky. 
NorMAN MacCaiG 


The Tuileries 


As the fountains falter and slip sideways, 
Bent by the weather downward to their basins, 
Children play. In a round pool, 


Toy boats (pushed outward) buckle and rush, 

Search for the other side, a welcoming harbour, 

While I display my solitude over the back of a 
thin chair. 

And the flowers grieve, fumble and shed colour 

Downward in a fading rain. 


While I. sit watching the Louvre rust in the sun, 
The boats (pushed outward) buckle and turn, 

Search for a corner, a goal for their larky voyage. 
But curve after curve insists on a circular ocean. 


While I slip sideways, bent by the weather 
downward, 
Fumble for songs, for an angular harbour- 
homing, 
The world stays round. 
RALPH POMEROY 
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Report on Russia 


Inside Russia Today. 
Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


In a generation of famous international journa- 
lists, John Gunther has been the most success- 
ful. I do not merely mean that he has sold more 
million copies for more million dollars about the 
inside of more countries than anyone else, but 
that he has also more completely fulfilled him- 
self than his contemporaries. He does not pre- 


By JOHN GUNTHER. 


"tend to be creative or intellectually adventurous, 


but it -would be quite unfair to call him super- 
ficial. Before writing this book about the Soviet 
Union, for instance, he had read many volumes 
about current and historical Russia, talked to 
eminent authorities, interviewed Soviet leaders 
and re-visited the country with the object of com- 
paring present with past conditions in Central 
Asia and the Crimea as well as in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Kiev. He made innumerable notes 
and on return sat down to work out his answers 
to the sort of questions which people address to a 
Brains Trust. 

Gunther is neither a philosopher nor a 
linguist, and his answers are not above the heads 
of his audience. They are simple, clear, balanced 
and unprovocative. They are illuminated by in- 


_ Stances arising from his own experience. He can 


make an excellent page out of a chance conver- 
sation with lads during a night of waiting at ‘an 
airport; he will. be careful to recall another con- 
versation which will throw a different light on 
the subject of discussion. In short, he can give. 
a much more informed, unprejudiced and 
thoughtful answer than correspondents usually 








PAUL SCOTT?’s new novel, set in the 
Indian jungle, is getting a superb press 


The Mark of 
the Warrior 


New Statesman: 
‘Admirable’ 
Observer : 
‘Profoundly moving’ 
Spectator : 
‘An excellent novel’ 
Howard Spring: 
“Masterly’ 
Manchester Guardian : 
‘Outstanding’ 





FRANK BAINES? autobiography 


Look towards the sea 


* He has resources of language and style 
that match his sensibility, and his book 
contains splendid passages of remarkably 
odd comedy.’ Waltcr Allen (N.S). - 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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give to such questions as whether Russia is war- 
like, whether her leaders are going back on the 
promises made at the 20th Congress, how 
they are reacting to discontent in the satellites, 
what Soviet schools and universities are like, what 
kind of books people read, to what extent 
they are critical of the regime and conscious or 
not of any lack of freedom. These are non-factual 
questions everyone asks and which cannot be 
answered with precision. But Gunther makes a 
good shot at answerigg them in more than 500 
very readable pages. 

John Gunther’s style disarms critics. He is ob- 
viously and thoroughly American. It does not 
occur to him to ask, for instance, whether on some 
point of doctrine Marx-Leninism may be right. 
When he discusses whether Krushchev has a 
chance of dominating the world in 30 years, no 
one will accuse Gunther of viewing such a pros- 
pect with any sentiment but horror. He does, 
however, discuss it dispassionately and he is not 
sure that Mr Krushchev’s hope is groundless 
if present western policies are pursued. He makes 
the mistake of talking about the ‘Russian gamble 
for the world’. I don’t think that the Russians 
are gambling at all. When Krushchev says that 
inevitably the next historical stage is Commu- 
nism, just as middle-class democracy inevitably 
followed feudalism, he is not making any kind 
of bet, but stating what seems to him an obvious 
truth. When Molotov said that all roads lead to 
Communism he meant that if there*is no war 
Communism will win comparatively painlessly, 
through the inner contradictions of capitalism; 
if there is a war material progress will be set 
back by centuries, but the Communist heartland 
of power will in some part survive even though 
many millions of people are killed by H-bombs. 
Therefore, Krushchey says, with no element of 
gamble, that the world will become Communist, 
and, in this at least with no lie in his heart, that 
Russia wants peace. 

Gunther is completely convinced that no kind 
of Pearl Harbour is on the Soviet agenda, and 
he is at his best in refuting the silly and ignorant 
picture of Krushchev as some sort of drunken 
clown and irresponsible war-monger. He presents 
Krushchev as a man of outstanding ability and 
great flexibility of mind whose exuberant energies 
are sometimes confused when realism is over- 
laden with out-of-date scraps of doctrinaire Marx- 
ism. He quotes, for instance, Krushchev’s remark 
about big business making money out of the last 
war. So it did, and Krushchev could have added 
that the war for a very large part of the American 
public was a period of boom in which they néver 
knew it so good. But Krushchev’s suggestion in his 


second letter to this journal that monopoly capi- . 


talists now want war is a good example of a dan- 
gerous fallacy arising from doctrinaire thinking. 
American capitalists are today terrified by the 
thought of air warfare just as Chamberlain, repre- 
senting British business, was terrified in the 
Thirties. To bring his Marxism up to date, Krush- 
chev should have said that American capitalism 
has reached a dilemma because it has geared its 
economy to armaments, though in these days 
great armaments no longer solve the problem of 
unemployment while they increase the danger of 
general destruction. 

Gunther’s book will do a power of good, espe- 
cially in the United States where people have 
been more systematically misled about the Soviet 
challenge than in this country. Any reasonably 
open-minded reader will agree with his argument 
that Soviet economic and technical advance, sup- 
ported by able and unscrupulous propaganda, 
cannot be effectively countered by an increase in 
the numbers of aircraft, even if they are armed. 
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with H-bombs. That may start such a reasonably 
open-minded reader wondering if the correct 
reply may not have something to do with demo- 
cratic Socialism—though Gunther does not 
directly draw this conclusion. Again, Gunther 
has an honest and useful trick, when referring 
to the defects of the Soviet Union, of pointing 
out that in some cases these defects are shared 
by Chicago and London. Gunther’s readers will 
discover how ludicrously misleading it is to dis- 
miss the Soviet system as a slave economy with 
a vast under-privileged mass beneath and a few 
oppressive Simon Legrees on the top. It is one of 
his merits that he presents the Russians as human 
beings very much like Americans or British, with 
differences that can be accounted for by Russian, 
not only Communist, history and tradition. He 
does his best to differentiate between democratic 
consent, dumb assent and repressed rebellious- 
ness. He devotes some of his most useful pages 
to the question how far de-Stalinisation has been 
maintained since the 20th Congress. He concludes 
that when all is said ‘it is impossible not to con- 
cede that there have been tremendous changes for 
the better since Stalin’s death’. In short the 
USSR, like other places, is changing, and if we 
don’t lose our western heads and are also prepared 
for rapid changes, world catastrophe may yet be 
averted. 
KINGSLEY MarTIN 


Archetypal Wise Old Man 


The Undiscovered Self. By C. G. Junc. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 


Dr C. G. Jung in this short, popular book 
reminds the teeming millions of the Free World 
how important it is for everyone to be an indi- 
vidual, rather than a cog in the social machiné; 
to think for himself, not to be carried away by 
crowd hysteria. Yet, strange! after careful read- 
ing I cannot find a single passage novel enough, 
either in thought or presentation, to suggest that 
Dr Jung has any right to deliver this message. 
After all, the obvious test of an individual is his 
originality, and The Undiscovered Self never 
transcends its banal exordium: 

What will the future bring? From time imme- 
morial this question has occupied men’s minds, 
though not always to the same degree. Historic- 
ally, it is chiefly in times of physical, political, 
economic and spiritual distress that men’s eyes turn 
with anxious hope to the future, and when antici- 
pations, utopias and apocalyptic visions mul- 
tiply.....<s 
Here is Dr Jung’s familiar argument: the State, 

which has been.more and more greedily taking 
over men’s lives for them is a fiction developed by 
government officials. They themselves become 
its slaves and, because the fiction is formless and 
inharmonious, need a Leader to give it immediate 
reality. ‘When such a man appears, he epitomises 
irresponsible mob-psychology, being at once his 
people’s leader and their tool, and makes war 
against the individual. The only possible refuge 
from State-worship, Dr Jung holds, is religion; 
because a Christian’s conscience will teach him 
that he has two selves —the cultivated, idealistic 
human self and the hidden, thoughtless beast 
which easily falls a prey to lying propaganda. ~ 

The fact is, Dr Jung dislikes Russian Com- 
munism, as an exploitation of the hidden beast 
by psychopaths fanatically subservient to a single 
Leader-tool; and since Communists find religion 
politically indigestible, he decides that Chris- 
tianity has somehow to be equated with indi- 
vidualism. Yet Christianity is entailed in a 


AUM 





Church, or Churches, and a layman who exer. § ago to : 
cises individual freedom of thought is condemned | psycholc 
by Church leaders as presumptuous and heretical, {pleasant 
Dogmatic denominational religion has, therefore, | to sugg 
to be contrasted with true religion, and Dr Jung | tremism 
boldly points to Jesus as the chief exemplar of J he is ne 
individualism, adds St Paul for good measure, | German 
and deplores all mass-meetings, in which Chris. } nihilistic 
tians gather for common confession, prayer and | dreams 
exhortation, as likely to unleash the hidden beast | grudging 
in them. brain su 
Even the advanced age of eighty-two should § leave the 
not excuse a writer about politics from checking his and an 
references. When Dr Jung asks in rhetorical scom:; 
‘Did Christ ever call his disciples to him at a 
mass-meeting?’ the correct answer is: ‘Of course 
he did! [Mark vi. 39ff; Mark viii. 1ff; Matthew 
xv. 32ff; John vi. 5ff, etc.] Moreover, Jesus ordered 
them to obey the dogmatic Laws of a theocratic . 
State [Matthew xxiii. 1ff], which he did not pro- § Doubts : 
pose to modify, and which he prophesied would day 
endure for ever [Matthew v. 17]. Attendance at Middle 
religious mass-meetings three times a year was RACI 
compulsory at Jerusalem. St Paul’s case is alto- 
gether different. Born an anti-Roman Pharisee§ Big Oiln 
quietist, he presently took employment under the CHE 
pro-Roman Sadducee priesthood, and persecuted The | 
the original disciples (then under Pharisee protec- phenome: 
tion); later he went over to them; but finally set § Bustani, 1 
up a church of his own, alleging that Jesus’s death § [called o 
had annulled the very dogma so loyally preached | side Beis 
by him. It is doubtful whether true individuality § breakfast. 
can be reconciled with such kaleidoscopic] hastily bi 
changes of religious affiliation. we drove 
Dr Jung’s habit of thinking in clichés makes§ election n 
him contradict himself absurdly at times. After§ breakfast- 
denouncing the Free World’s readiness to let} instructio 
Communist fifth columns flourish undisturbed inf Amman a 
its midst, he rails against our statesmen’s refusalf to a shor 
to take firm action against Evil, rather thang quarters. 
merely ‘shutting their eyes and driving it over speech to 
some frontier or other, like the Old Testament seat. Fron 
scapegoat’. The scapegoat, by the way, was not# down by 
driven at random over some frontier or othet,} from yet 
but thrown to its death from a high cliff within] moments 
walking distance of Jerusalem. ning, Bus: 
There is evidence of hysteria in Dr Jung’s} fiant and c 
reiterated challenge to the ‘big battalions’—an) ¢lectoral s 
old-fashioned military metaphor oddly out of] plicated ir 
keeping with his terror of push-button missile} Cadillac s; 
warfare. In several passages he foretells the ex-} to anothe 
tinction of humankind by the hydrogen bomb, Overhead, 
remarking that nobody now foresees this tragedy} Bustani, + 
as coming from disease, or from any other natural | time, incid 
catastrophe. Is that so? Recent medical successes | has ever n 
in antibiotics are causing widespread alarm. I from a pen 
have often heard it asked: ‘What if humble} ipittionaire 
viruses, hitherto controlled by lordly disease} © No dout 
germs, become free to flourish and destroy us? Cadillac; b 
Dr Freud, we learn, once confessed to Dr exa 
Jung that, in an attempt to restrain the datk| @ remarkat 
forces of the occult, he had deliberately dog-! which enat 
matised the sex-urge as underlying all psych} Unlike mo: 
logical manifestations. Dr Jung—who worked] friend of + 
with Freud at first, then broke off even friendly} Hig messag 
relations and founded his own psychological] patronise 1 
Church—similarly dogmatises certain unprovable | practical by 
‘archetypal images’; and now offers himself #} %o age for 
an archetypal Wise Old Man, leader of world} herself too 
thought, his credentials being the immense knoW Power to Pl 


ledge with which prolonged studies of divided 
personality have supplied him. Leader or tool 


of many as; 
East—the | 


What I find most unpalatable in this book i} tine, the P; 
a political expediency that condemns Stalin a8 —which err 


monster, for having let three million R of the Arab 
peasants. starve to death, yet makes no dite@§such milita 
mention of Hitler’s deliberate massacre of OV@firation. Ins 
three million Jews. Dr Jung contents himself wilifmercia) co- 
polite references to ‘what happened not so lowffresuits visit 
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) exer- § ago to a civilised European nation’ and ‘a great | 


emned psychological disadvantage that made itself un- MULATION  OT UEQUERUESAMDOSEPESOGN LS EDLC 
retical, § pleasantly felt, even under Nazism’; and goes on 
refore, | to suggest that the same type of political ex- 
ir Jung | tremism threatens the United States. After all, 
plar of | he is neither a Jew nor an American, but plain 
easure, | German-Swiss; dislikes modern art as ugly, 
Chris. | _ nihilistic and mentally diseased; suffers from bad 
er and | dreams about the Yellow Peril; and, though 


n beast | grudgingly conceding the materialistic view that || 


brain surgery can affect character, prefers to 
should | leave the Undiscovered Self ‘an insoluble puzzle 
cing his § and an incomprehensible wonder’. 


| scorn: ROBERT GRAVES ° 
m ata 

course 

fatthew ° 

vieat. Arabia Indeserta 

eocratic A 

ot pro- | Doubts and Dynamite : The Middle East To- 
| would day. By EMILE BusTANI. Wingate. 18s. 

ance at} Middle East Indictment. By ARSLAN HuMBA- 
nas a racl. Hale, 21s. 

18 

>harisee § Big Oilman from Arabia. By MICHAEL SHELDON 
der the CHENEY. Heinemann. 21s. 


‘secuted The Middle East is full of astonishing 
protec-§ phenomena; none more so than Mr Emile 
ally set} Bustani, the Lebanese politician and businessman. 
3s death § [called on Bustani one morning at his house out- 
reached | side Beirut to discuss Lebanese politics over 
iduality § breakfast. Instead of a leisurely meal, Bustani 
loscopic § hastily bundled me into a gigantic Cadillac, and 
we drove off at a hundred miles an hour to an 
; makes§ election meeting. In the car, Bustani munched his 
s. After§ breakfast—rusks and coffee—and snapped out 
; to let} instructions to his minions in Kuweit, Baghdad, 
irbed inf Amman and Cairo over a radio telephone linked 
; refusal§ to a short-wave transmitter in his Beirut head- 
er than§ quarters. At intervals he dictated his election 
it over§ speech to a dictaphone installed in the back of the 
stament# seat. From time to time, the Cadillac was flagged 
was not# down by other cars which delivered messages 
x other,# from yet other minions. And, during the brief 
f within moments when none of these things was happen- 
ning, Bustani turned to me and delivered a bril- 
r Jung’s} fiant and closely reasoned lecture on the Lebanese 
ons’—an } electoral system, which is perhaps the most com- 
out of} plicated in the world. The lecture finished, the 
| missile} Cadillac stopped, I was immediately transferred 
; the ex-} to another car and whisked back to Beirut. 
n bomb,} Overhead, a plane dropped handbills, ‘Vote for 
; tragedy } Bustani, the man who knows everybody’. The 
r natural } time, incidentally, was just on 7 a.m. No one who 
successes | has ever met Bustani is surprised to learn that, 
alarm. 1} from a penniless Arab student, he became a multi- 
humble} ‘millionaire before the age of forty. 
- diseas¢} © No doubt most of this book was dictated in the 
troy us? Cadillac; but it is none the worse for that. Bustani 
d to Dr} knows exactly what he wants to say, and he has 
the dark} @ remarkable command of terse, gamey English 
ely dog-! which enables him to say it briefly and forcefully. 
_ psyche-} Unlike most Arab nationalists, he is a passionate 
| worked] friend of the West, and particularly of Britain. 
" friendly His message to us,is quite simple: stop trying to 
Patronise the Arabs and get down to a normal, 
iprovabl | practical business relationship. ‘This is,’ he writes, 
imself %} ‘no age for political snobbery. Russia is proving 
of world} herself too good a mixer for any other Great 
ise knoW-f Power to put on airs.’ Hence he is sharply critical 
f divided} of many aspects of Western policy in the Middle 
; or took East—the Baghdad Pact, the Eisenhower Doc- 
s book 8} trine, the Protectorate System in the Persian Gulf 
talin a8 4{~which emphasise the dependence or inferiority 
| Russi@fof the Arab states; and he rightly recognises that 
no dite@#stch military pacts will not halt’ Soviet pene- 
e of OvBtration. Instead, he favours Western-Arab com- 
nself wilimercial co-operation in schemes which produce 
yt So lomiresults visible —in terms of rising living standards 
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—to the ordinary Arab. He reiterates and en- 
larges upon his proposal for pooling 10 per cent. 
of the oil revenues (5 per cent. each from the 
companies and the oil states) into an Arab 
Development Bank, which would lend money to 
approved welfare and industrial projects. This 
plan made sense in 1950, when Bustani first con- 
ceived it; it deserves even more urgent consider- 
ation today, now that Nasser straddles the pipe- 
lines as well as Suez. As Bustani points out, the 
contrast between the ‘have’ and the ‘have not’ 
states in the Middle East is one of the basic 
causes of the area’s instability. His plan would go 
a long way to correct this, and, at the same time, 
would show that the West is not opposed to the 
central dynamic of the Arab world: the quest for 
political and economic unity. After all, in the long 
run, the West has nothing to fear from a united 
Arab state; Russia has. I hope that as many MPs 
as possible will devote an hour or two to reading 
this short, lucid and invigorating book. 

Mr Humbaraci comes to much the same con- 
clusions as Bustani, though his general outlook 
on life is radically different. A young Turkish 
journalist, he fell foul of the semi-dictatorial 
regime in Ankara and was a Communist agent for 
several years before settling in Britain. He thus 
has a sound knowledge of the Communist under- 
ground in the area, and his book is both a personal 
history and a detailed survey of Soviet activities 
in the Middle East. At times he is inclined to 
over-dramatise his own role, and to over-estimate 
the success of Soviet policy; he wrote, unluckily, 
before the formation of the United Arab Republic 
—a major setback for Russia—and the picture he 
presents is thus needlessly gloomly. But his basic 
thesis—that Russia is winning Arab friendship 
because they believe she treats them as equals— 
is incontrovertible. As he says, the West has 
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attempted to profit by a double standard of 
values: it seeks to preserve the oil-lifelines of 
democracy by maintaining in power despotic 
regimes. Unless this policy can be reversed —and 
Humbaraci does not dispute that the initial cost 
will be heavy —time will remain on Russia’s side. 

Mr Cheney, who spent seven years in Arabia 
as an Aramco executive, has written a lively and 
easy-going portrait of life in one of the great oil 
centres; a little too heavily larded with All-Ameri- 
can humour, perhaps, but shrewd, well-observed 
and very readable. He does not attempt to draw 
any political morals, but all the same his narrative 
does indicate some of the difficulties which arise 
when an attempt is made to carry out the policies 
urged by Bustani and Humbaraci. No oil com- 
pany has made a more consistent and sincere 
effort than Aramco to treat the Arabs as equals 
and co-partners. It pioneered the fifty-fifty share- 
out system, and has sometimes gone to unethical 
lengths to appease local opinion. Yet today, it is 
less secure than any oil company in the Middle 
East. A case history quoted by Cheney provides 
a clue to this paradox. In Dharhan, he met a 
young Arab, whom he calls ‘Salah’, who had 
signed on with Aramco as a young boy, passed 
brilliantly through the Company’s training pro- 
gramme, was sent to A paar for a year, and 
returned an educated and typical product of the 
American way of life. It was at this point that 
trouble began. When Salah entered the oil camp 
gate, Saudi officials promptly beat him for not 
wearing the compulsory Saudi headgear. He was 
beaten again by Saudi soldiers for failing to attend 
the Mosque at prayer-time. As a Moslem, he was 
forbidden alcohol and therefore banned from the 
company’s bars and clubs. Within a few weeks he 
was discontented and bitter. But—and this is 
characteristic of many hundreds of newly- 
educated young Arabs—his bitterness turned 
not against the reactionary Saudi system, but 
against the Company. Salah led the first major 
strike at Dharhan. He is now in exile, and 


8} Aramco’s labour relations have never been easy 


since. The problem thus posed.is one to which 
neither Bustani nor Humbaraci has the answer. 
PauL JOHNSON 


An Air that Kills 


A. E. Housman: Scholar and Poet. By Nor- 


MAN Marow. Routledge. 21s. ° 


A. E. Housman will always. be remembered for 
certain prodigious moments of classical poetry; 
that is, for seizing in a few words of perfect pro- 
portion a well-known look or an obvious truth: 
‘the coloured counties’, ‘On Wenlock Edge the 
wood’s in trouble’, ‘The young man feels his 
pockets, And wonders what’s to pay’. But what 


B| are we to make of these classical excellences 


when. they tell us how nearly they are dead? 


Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows. 

What are those blue remembered hills, 
What spires, what farms are those? 


Are we to rate this favourite poet of so many 


#| top people as no more than an exponent of good 


form in extremis? In his poetry he is dead to 
almost all emotion except brilliantly generalised 
memories of the Western scene (he took his holi- 
days in Paris) and the feeling that the death of 
young men is sad. 

On this theme he wrote only one poem, “The 
night is freezing fast’, which persuades us that 
he really cared about the death of a i 
person. In the others it seems likely that death 
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stood for his own deprivation of something else, | “** °° 
‘His private lust, Something to do with violence deal wi 
and the poor.’ This is one of Auden’s punchy parrativ 
that seem unfair at first but end by reviving the fess 
man he strikes. It is odd that Mr Marlow, who : 
sees that repressed homosexuality was probably § * A 
the neural cause of the poetry, doesn’t realise ~ 1 
that, if it was, he ought to reconcile some of the I Ae 
critics he abuses for contradicting each other, — 
Housman’s poetry is indeed ‘anonymous and ob- Lo 
jective’; it also ‘reveals the inmost secrets of the 
heart’. A heart obsessed not by the sadness of — 
life but by the loss of it. Yet the loss was restored admira . 
from negation to life by the poetry in which he the 
remembered it: ‘The moon stands blank above, 4 [Y© oe 
The greater part of Mr Marlow’s book is a i oy 
chase, delightful in itself, for the literary infly- ota | 
ences. Housman thought his chief sources were = 
in Shakespeare’s songs, the ballads and Heine pe 
Mr Marlow’s extreme diligence in detecting re- 
flections in Greek and Latin poets and in a great ge 
many streams and rivers of English poetry proves , 
Housman to have been more deeply devoted to 
the whole of poetry ‘than suits a man to say’, Pe Spe i 
ANDREW WorpswortH § Maurois 
tied to a 
energy ai 
tour of | 
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Heinemann. 16s. that she 
September Roses. By ANDRE Maurots. Bodley} makes he 
Head. 12s. 6d. = ht 
a 
Young Man in the Sun. By PETER GrEAVE. Fyre hand ame 
& Spottiswoode. 15s. so that it 


The Skin is Deep. By Hans HorMeyer. Secher 
& Warburg. 16s. 


When I was at school, we were always advised 
to begin our English essays with a quotation. How 
many subjects did I contort, in those days, to tie 
in neatly with some mark-provoking couplet!1 
became a master of essayist’s skulduggery. And 
then, by Heaven, when I first set out as a vefy 
young reviewer of novels, I was seriously 
to turn every review into a ‘little essay’ by relating 
the books one to another, forcing out of them 
something with the semblance of a common de 
nominator which might be used as a kicking-off 
point. In those days, I seem to remember, 4 
actually succeeded in performing this ic 
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feat week after week; I was reminded of it 
when it occurred to me, with an uprush of 
that there was no obligation whatsoever D 
me to do the same with the novels of Miss O’Briea, 
M. Maurois, Mr Greave and Mr Hofmeyer. Yet 
I suppose that in a sense, old and bad habits 
hard, this is more or less what I have done, if of 
by remarking their utter diversity. They mi 
have come from different planets. ’ 
As Music and Splendour is a long romaf 
novel about two young Irish girls sent first 
French convent, and then to Rome, to be traifi 
as opera singers. No one is more adept than 
O’Brien at the dying fall: when her soft mu 
dies she goes on vibrating in the memory- 
herself, her literary personality: her characté 
have only a slender life and her story is too fuz 
in outline to be memorable in any sort of det 
The basic weakness of this book is her failure’ 
cope with the passing of time. The period stretchgy 
between 1886 and 1891, five years with 1 
dominant points of interest: the rise to fame! 
Rose and Clare, Rose’s generous love-affat 
Clare’s obsessive love for a Spanish girl who Wa 
a fellow-student, and has been the first of OF 
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three to make an international stir. Now, one can 
deal with easy-going and basically undramatic 
narrative stretched over a considerable period in 
two ways: either by concentrating upon those 
blocks of time during which the essential hap- 
penings take place and merely sketching in an 
jdea of the time that has passed between each: 
or by letting the pen trail, as it were, over the 
important and less important days alike. Miss 
O’Brien, by taking the second course, has pro- 


‘duced an impression of unselectiveness. The 


Proustian method would have suited her story 
admirably, sharpening the characters, throwing 
the seminal and climatic aspects of their respec- 
tive experiences into relief. 

It is a book in the best of taste, delicate, with- 
drawn, hushed: but it has little of the romantic 
dash of Without My Cloak or That Lady. I felt 
persistently, the whole time I was reading it, that 
Miss O’Brien was thinking about her people, 
especially about Clare and Luisa, in considerable 

but Had never managed to get more than 
a shadow of her more complex thought on to 


are Roses —what a title! How could M. 
Maurois do it?—is about an ageing writer mar- 
tied to a wildly possessive wife to whose money, 
energy and drive he owes his fame. He goes on a 
tour of South America where he plays fast and 
loose with an actress called Dolores or Lolita. 
Madame Fontane learns about it, and when the 
mistress comes to Paris, strikes up a friendship 
with her, in order to discover what Lolita has got 
that she hasn’t. Armed with the knowledge, she 
makes herself over anew and gets her poor old 
rattled husband back again. 

It happens that the relationship between hus- 
band and wife is extremely interesting, so much 
so that it is maddening to be diverted from it by 
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the long affair with Lolita-Dolores, which, for 
all M. Maurois’s skilled attempts to make some- 
thing original out of it, has a remorseless and 
boring air of ooh-la-la. It is always an error to 
create. a character of uncommon interest (Mme 
Fontane) and then refuse to let that character 
steal the book if it wants to. If the writer frus- 
trate it, it will always get its revenge. by haunt- 
ing its own absences. It would have been quite 
enough for M. Maurois to tell us briefly of Fon- 
tane’s goings-on in South America. They are like 
all such goings-on; they fail to illuminate any 
fresh corner of the human experience, and they 
waste literary time. The wife is quite excellent: 
we should never have been torn away from her 
side. Indeed, we might have had a more exciting, 
though admittedly quite different book, if the 
central viewpoint had been hers. The translation, 
by Mr Gerard Hopkins, is elegant and spare. 
Mr Peter Greave has a charming sad-comic 
talent. Young Man in the Sun is about a young 
Englishman whose lot it is to sell refrigerators in 
Calcutta. He is so down at heel, his hopes are so 
slender, that he has pridefully abandoned self- 
respect. What should he want with it? In his case, 
self-respect would be an absurd piece of pom- 
posity. He sets out on two chases simultaneously: 
one after a beautiful girl of infinite proud vul- 
garity, the other after the disgusting Mr Prasad 
who is teasing him with the possibility of a sale. 
It is all very funny and touching, written pre- 
cisely, but without the least affectation. It is 
sharp as a needle in its perception of what defeat 
is really like and how it is best to face it. (Like 
the nettle, defeat sometimes has to be grasped: 
and then it doesn’t hurt so much.) The squalor of 
the streets, the rank poverty and the wealth to 
which-dirt still clings, the American-style boss of 
the refrigerating company with his cloud-cuckoo 
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briefings to his hapless salesmen, the peroxided 
secretary with her distasteful yet somehow hyp- 
notic prattle, the beautiful girl and her gruesome 
Burmese ayah, these things and these persons 
fairly jump with life as the air jumps in a héat- 
wave. The novel has, however, one real structural 
weakness: we learn too much too soon. The 
hero’s two pursuits dovetail eventually, of course, 
and this ought to be a surprise, a tail-twist — but 
it isn’t. We have always seen it coming. 

The Skin is Deep is a sorely overwritten 
account of a young Nyasa, huge, innocent-hearted, 
well-meaning, working first in the Johannesburg 
mines and then on the farm of two Boer dere-' 
licts. One never doubts for a moment that Mr 
Hofmeyer is telling the whole of a beastly social 
truth, nor that this kind of truth-telling, if enough 
people do it, is cumulative, and will one day 
begin to work with practical effect upon the 
conscience of man: but this novel’s literary self- 
consciousness tends to blunt the emotions the 
writer has set out to arouse. 

PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


The Critic as Witness 


The American Earthquake. By EpMUND 
Witson. W.H. Allen. 37s. 6d. 

In contrast to the new monastic criticism in the 
United States the work of Edmund Wilson is done 
outside in the changeable midst of life. Journalist, 
historian, traveller, he has been essentially the citi- 
zen Critic and expositor, more curious than most 
citizens are, dissenting, eager but misanthropic. 
If optimism is the American religion, Mr Wilson 
does not practise in it; rather, he has put observa- 
tion, industry and an outlook that lies between the 
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full-length portrait . . . it is a particu- 
larly illuminating work,” Peter Quennell. 
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temporary fiction,” and by John 
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the pen names of Stephen Barlay and 
Peter Sasdy. George Mikes (author of 
Hungarian Revolution) writes of this 
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Revolution to the English reader with 
an intensity and richness of detail un- 
precedented as yet in any book on the 
subject.” To be published Monday. 153. 
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scientific and the disparaging, in its place. He is 
the most energetic of American critics and the 
most avid. His work has some loneliness of 
accent which is often noticeable in American writ- 
ing and which, in his case, one would suspect 
came from a difficulty in fitting the citizen and 
the human being together. They do fit but the 
process has perhaps been painful; he has had to 
forge his mind and we have, in all his writing, the 
impression of a mind at work, not of a mind at 
leisure. I have heard him foolishly dismissed in 
an American university as a useful intermediary 
between literature and the reading public and, of 
course, he is informative, factual and likes to build 
from the foundations brick by brick, in the man- 
ner of most of his countrymen; but he has the 
artist’s humanity and petulance and, if he is an 
intermediary, it is between literature and life. He 
is not content to leave American life to the 
novelists and the sociologists; he has gone to it, 
armed with his convictions, in the midst of 
literary criticism and to satisfy his considerable 
powers as a descriptive traveller. In this role he 
has a Johnsonian completeness which is as rare in 
literary criticism as it is in general observation. 
The present volume of collected articles on 
American social life, covering the period of the 
Jazz Age, to the Depression and the New Deal, is 
a valuable guide to the American background. If 
he has dissipated his gift for describing America, 
in the magazines and reviews, he has filled a gap. 
It must seem to a European that America has 
been under-visualised but over-interpreted. Mr 
Wilson, in his lifetime, has been exceptional in 
going to see certain things for himself. Deeply 
literary, he has always been a brilliant maker of 
notes on the spot. Much of the America he 
describes is mysterious to ourselves. Most of us 
will not have heard of the strikes, the minor poli- 


Niki: The Story of a Dog 
TIBOR DERY 


“It rings quietly and devastatingly true.” 
—COoLIN MAcInnes in Sunday Times. 
“ NIKI is a fable, moving, beautifully conceived, 
its texture firm and splendidly simple.” 
—New Statesman. 
“A touching book, full of kindness and delight.” 
— Spectator. 
“‘ This miracle of a book speaks with a trumpet- 
tongue out of and against the darkness of their 
evil tyranny.” 
—JoHN CONNELL in Evening News. 
“‘ NIKI IS A MASTERPIECE.” 
—RICHARD CHURCH. 
Book Soc. Rec. 


10s. 6d. 
Say You Never Saw Me 
ARTHUR NESBITT 


“Treachery in pullman cars, the poisoned word 
in hotel bedrooms, the stab in the back at con- 
ventions; the good mixers, the great kidders, the 
regular guys, the lovely persons; the rat-race of 
salesmanship—it’s all here, and out of it Mr. 
Nesbitt generates some first-rate savage comedy.” 

—WALTER ALLEN in New Statesman. 





Spinster 
SYLVIA ASHTON-WARNER 


The universally acclaimed novel about life in a 
Maori school. “ Miss Ashton-Warner, with a fine 
creative imagination, speaks from inside the 
character and gives us in result an exhilarating 
and enthralling account.” 

—ANGuS WILSON in Observer. 
2nd Imp. 18s. 


Decker & Warburg 
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tical figures and organisations he reports on, for 
American politics have been more remote to us 
than those of any other nation and are often made 
to sound like the dull collisions of the over- 
satisfied. A very different view is given to us when 
Mr Wilson makes us see certain events in a West 
Virginia coalfield, when he takes us to the reali- 
ties of the building of the Boulder Dam, or collects 
his documentary portrait from Detroit or makes 
his dry report on the clash of Communists and 
cops in New York. He takes us out of fantastic 
America into the dour. If some of his essays are 
out of our knowledge, there are many brilliant 
ones we can admire at once, There is the superb 
report of a New York murder; there are the notes 
on New Orleans, the pieces on night clubs and the 
drama, the account of Eisenstein in Hollywood and 
the amusing description of Shaw’s flop as a lec- 
turer at the Metropolitan. It strikes one that few 
English writers move about England as Mr Wil- 
son has moved about America, notebook in hand. 
He had strong inducements: the violent effects of 
the Depression had that element of drama which 
Marxism promised and he has retained the respect 
for the American traditions of disaffection, re- 
bellion and indignation on behalf of imperilled 
human rights. Mr Wilson has been a remarkable 
collector of evidence and he must be unique in 
doing this from the chair of the literary critic. He 
is a witness. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


Waiting for the End, Boys 


The End of North’s Ministry, 1780-82. By 
I, R. Curistre. Macmillan. 40s. 


Mr Christie’s book is in the highest traditions 
of Namierite analysis. (It is also a great deal 
better written than recent offerings from the 
master’s disciples.) He is not only concerned with 
the analysis itself —‘the hard facts of the electoral 
system’, the mysteries of the ‘double return’ 
and the ‘call of the House’, the building-up 
of George III’s Election Fund and the 
significance of the counties in elections— 
but he is also remarkably unaverse to tell- 
ing a story. The way in which first Lord George 
Germain and, two months later, the whole of 
Lord North’s Ministry was turned out, may not 
be the most dramatic page in English history, but 
it is a classic example of the way in which the 
general sense of Parliament works at a time of 
crisis. The manner in which the House acted, 
in face of the bad news from America, is shown 
by the series of critical divisions in the first three 
months of 1782. Driven by the pressure of events 
and Fox’s brilliant tactics, whole sections of the 
‘independent’ or ‘country’ party began to drop 
away from Government. Eventually even the 
placemen were abstaining from the Ministry. By 
six o’clock on March 20 all was over: 


. . . North had at least saved himself from the 
painful experience of having a vote for his removal 
recorded in the Journals. Nor at the last did his 
wit and good humour forsake him. As he went out 
of the House, members who had anticipated a long 
sitting and whose carriages had to be summoned 
from a distance, hung around the courtyard, But 
North’s coachman had been forewarned, and the 
fallen minister still had spirit to turn the situation 
to a jest. ‘Goodnight, gentlemen,’ he said as he 
turned to his coach; ‘you see what it is- to be in 
the secret.’ 


Mr Christie appears to have a higher regard 
for the character of Rockingham than his co- 
disciple, Mr John Brooke. He speaks of the Mar- 
quis’s ‘patient sweetness of disposition’ and ‘con- 
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siderable capacity fo placate and conciliate mer’, 
In contrast, his by now well-known prejudice 
against Fox is much to the fore. Though he a¢. 
mits that the great man ‘stood supreme, by virtue 
of his sheer capacity for business, his abounding 
vitality, and his ability to present a party case’, 
he thinks that he ‘had not a tithe of the stability 
of character of such leading figures of the party 
as Sir George Saville or Lord John Cavendish’: 
Fox carried with him into politics the friends he 
made among the young men of fashionable society, 
whom his dazzling talents and unruly, uninhibited 
behaviour drew to his side, Several, like Admiral 
Pigot, shared with him the bond of slavery to the 
gaming tables at Brooks’s. 


Mr Christie is admirably lucid in explaining 
the various. and complicated standpoints of the 
Ministry and Opposition factions (e.g. the diver- 
gence of Shelburne and Rockingham on Ameri- 
can peace aims), as on a score of other inter- 
related subjects. His book is an outstanding con- 
tribution to eighteenth-century political studies 
—and all the more so for his not having attemp- 
ted a self-consciously dryasdust idiom. 

JoHN RayMonp 


Chartist Romantic 


The Chartist Challenge. By A. R. Scuoven. 
Heinemann. 25s. 

George Julian Harney was only 21 years old 
when the ‘General Convention of the Industrious 
Classes’ met in London in February 1839. Already 
he had established his reputation as a passionate 
Chartist extremist. This was ‘the dream-time of 
his life’, when he wore a tricolour sash and a red 
cap of liberty, and thought of himself as a second 
Marat. Nine years later, when Europe was swept 
by revolutions, he believed for a brief moment 
once more that ‘the hour of conflict between the 
millions and their masters is at hand’, but by the 
end of the year he had come to the dishearten- 
ing conclusion that Englishmen were not revolu- 
tionary Frenchmen and ‘that after so many years 
of “Reform” and “Chartist” agitation, multitudes 
of men whose every interest would benefit by the 
triumph of Chartism, are yet ignorant of or in- 
different to the Charter’, It needed another five 
years of strenuous political activity to push 
Harney out of national politics altogether. Still 
only 36 in 1853, when he left his native London 
for Newcastle, he wrote that his main interest and 


_ hope in the future lay not in English politics but 


in the progress of Continental democracy. Yet 
this. hope too failed him, and from 1855 to 1863 
it was the politics neither of England nor Europe 
but of the small feudal island of Jersey which pre- 
occupied him. He lived long enough (until 1897) 
and travelled far enough (two visits across the 
Atlantic) to become disillusioned with the United 
States, to feel that all forms of government had 
somehow failed to ‘bring us even near to the per- 
fectibility of man, which was the beautiful dream 
of so many good men and: so many eloquent 
writers a little over a hundred years ago’. He was 
faithful to the last, however, both to his old Chart- 
ist ideals and to his sense of romance, but the two 
mainsprings of his actions had become discon- 
nected. 
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When I look around, seeing what I see, know 
ing what I know of passing events, I would 
drink of the Lethean stream fabled by the poet 
that I might forget the past, and be oblivious, ¢ 
at least indifferent to the present. 

In his brilliant biography Dr Schoyen sho 
how the long and superficially unsuccessful li 
of Harney was significant and meaningful. Frot 
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ste men’, a mass of scattered evidence, with no solid core of 
prejudice | ‘Harney manuscripts to guide him, he has pro- 
h he ag. duced what is at the same time an exciting adven- 
by virtue | ‘ure story and a cogent social analysis. Harney 
pounding | 48 romantic, but he was in many respects a 
rty case realist too. Unlike O’Connor, he related Chartism 
stability to Socialism and English politics to international 
the party politics. He saw the difficulties in the way of ex- 
vendish’: | ‘ending the battle for the vote into a battle for 
social democracy, but he saw equally clearly that 
friends he} ynless it were so extended it would produce at 
le society, } pest sham victories. When many others looked 
wee back, he looked forward. ‘It is not a return to the 
: to the | 800d old times” . . . that is wanted to regenerate 
iad England, he wrote in 1844, ‘it is equality, not 
a feudalism which is the hope of the many . . . the 
-xplaining “golden age” is before, not behind us.’ His dis- 
its of the} putes with Ernest Jones in 1851 and 1852 about 
the diver-} the best way to push Chartism forward touch 
m Ameti-} fundamental and by no means exhausted issues in 
her inter- English working-class politics. His internationalism 
ding con-| js equally interesting to study. Working-class 
al studies} etterment, he believed, was an international not 
g attemp-} just an English affair, and Dr Schoyen’s careful 
account of his activities as founder-member of the 
AYMOND Fraternal Democrats and energetic friend of the 
foreign emigrés makes fascinating reading. So too 
does the description of his estrangement from 
C Marx and Engels, who dismissed him too easily 
. as an empty-headed spouter, a popularity-seeker 
who loved theatrical effects. Dr Schoyen main- 
SCHOYEN. tains rather that Harney ‘was anticipating by a 
half-century those empirical British working- 
years old] class leaders who were finally to attempt to build 
ndustrious } a non-Marxist socialist state’. 
9. Already} There is an element of simplification in this 
passionate} verdict. Harney was closer to Marx than to many 
m-time of] of the non-Marxist British Socialists who rose to 
and a red! prominence in the last few decades of the century. 
s a second§ His stormy agnosticism was not shared by many 
was swept of the new men of the North, nor was his mount- 
f moment} ing fear of ‘political collectivism’. His conception 
etween the} of social democracy was one piece only in an in- 
but by the} tricate patchwork. But in the broadest sense Dr 
jishearten-| Schoyen’s verdict is fair. In the 1830s Harney 
10t revolu-! had asked for universal suffrage because ‘it is our 
many years} right . . . it will bring freedom to our country, 
multitudes! and happiness to our homesteads’. In the last year 
efit by the{ of his life he was still asking stubbornly, ‘Amidst 
t of or in-} all the Jubilee hubbub . . . what is being done for 
nother five} Slumland and its wretched inhabitants? How con- 
y to push} temptible most of the questions that engage the 
ether. Still attention of Parliament compared with the 
ve London{ “spreading ulcer” of East End destitution’. The for- 
nterest and\ tunes of nineteenth-century British working-class 
politics but/ politics might move with the trade cycle, as 
ycracy. Yet} Harney realised, but there was an intellectual and 
355 to 1863) & moral continuity which was never broken. 
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ry eloquent} Jt is Not So Easy to Live describes the author’s 
go’. He was) escape from Hungary some ten years ago, at the 
s old Chart-| age of 20. She reaches Vienna with her parents, works 
but the two} #4 nursemaid at Versailles, then marries a spoilt and 
me discon- childish fellow-refugee. After her wedding night, she 
Ttecords, she could no longer understand her heroine 
e Bovary. ‘Had she really gone to Rouen 
I see, knOW} twice a week for that?’ ‘The literary touch. It is best, 
[ would fait} ‘the finds, to apply it in most situations to herself. 
ny the poet! And so, half starved in their cheap Paris room, she 
oblivious, ] Writes at a passionate novel and waits to give birth 
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to a child. It is a bleak, dreamlike, melancholy tale, 
set down in the sharpest of images. Miss Arnothy is 
4s emotional and narrowly self-absorbed as any Bash- 
kirtseff, but she does know—one assumes from the 
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quality of Antonia White’s translation—how to put 
her life into words and fix them with a mordant 
clarity on the page. 

ae 


The Present Age: from 1920. By Davip DaIcues. 
Cresset. 21s. 


The five volumes of the Introductions to English 
Literature series are ‘neither conventional histories nor 
potted handbooks’, so the advertisement tells us, ‘but 
judicious cOmpanions to guide and counsel and 
befriend . . .” But the truth is that Dr Daiches (author 
of the fifth and final volume) has 167 pages in which 
to cover poetry, fiction, drama and ‘Critical and 
General Prose’ (which means everything under the 
sun); and he can only do so by adopting handbook 
tactics. There is time for a hasty wave towards the 
things which matter (‘the complex magic of 
Byzantium’) and the things which don’t (E. M. W 
Tillyard’s thoughtful and conscientious discussions’ 
—note the evasive phrasing—‘of Shakespeare, Milton, 
and the English epic’), and the result is emptiness and 
a queerly vague and level tone: 

At the moment of writing, in the mid-1950s, the 
English novel seems on the whole to be in the 
hands of competent but unexciting professionals. 
Critics are arguing about whether as a literary 
form it is exhausted or not. But it is dangerous to 
try to predict the future course of any branch of 
literature. 

Cramped for space, Dr Daiches talks in terms of 
movements and tendencies. This involves the sacri- 
fice of good solitaries like Mr Betjeman—the chapter 
on poetry doesn’t mention him—in order to discuss 
The Apocalypse; but there is a lot which will be 
useful to people like the eager Austrian in The Third 
Man who kept asking the lecturer: ‘In what catégory 
do you put James Joyce?’ The bibliography occupy- 
ing the second half of the book is also useful, but 
less useful than it would have been if Dr Daiches 
had taken care to make it accurate. 

3.3. 


Marine Life of Coastal Waters. By Epovarp LE 
Danots. Harrap. 63s. 


The subjects of this book—latest among the Living 
Nature series—have changed neither their form nor 
their home since the Rhine withdrew from its estuary 
mid-way between Oslo and Aberdeen, allowing 
its tributaries Forth, Tweed, and Tyne to become 
their own rivers. Dr le Danois has limited his 
book to the marine life of Western Europe. It is not 
intended for specialists, those who can distinguish 
mentally between the Tompot Blenny and the Sea 
Lemon, but for those with roll-bottomed trousers, 
boater, fishnet, magnifying glass and jam-jar, who 
enjoy going from pool to pool on half day or holiday. 

It is a gorgeous book: without doubt of greater 
visual interest than the reproductions of Action, 
Tachist, and Stone Primitive painters. The many 
colour plates show us a little of marine glory; the 
creamy urns that are sponges creeping over ribbons 
of eel-grass, or the fan worm with his leathery end 
stuck hard in the sand. For those who hoard strange 
facts that will lengthen conversation when politics, 
art, food, and scandalous acquaintance are exhausted, 
Marine Life will be a godsend. Who could resist 
listening to stories about the Sea-Hare? It moves at 
about .0005 miles per hour, and, finally reaching the 
tip of an eel-grass leaf, ficats madly upside down 
along the surface film; when disturbed, this Hare 
spurts purple dye, and being hermaphroditic, copu- 
lates in chains that look like the grubby lace ruffs 
Cavaliers wore. Sea Horses, Devonshire Cup-Coral, 
Dead Man’s Fingers, Feather Stars, the humble 
Whelk, Lump-suckers, Gobies and all are included, 
illustrated, and made plain by this excellent book. 
It puts a novel to shame. 

CL. 


Live and Let Live. By Eustace Cuesser. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 


The law has always faced the difficulty, in seeking 
to punish the street prostitute’s client as well as 
punishing her, that he can hardly be accused of 
‘aiding and abetting’ her offence if at the same time 
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Who Wins? 


OME of our members deplore the use of 
“ forceful ” advertising, claiming that our 
books speak for themselves, and that we should 
spurn sensational offers and bold display 
in our advertisements. Others reproach us for 
“ hiding our light,” regretting that they had 
not discovered Folio books before. About the 
books themselves, however, opinion is seldom 
divided. 

If your taste is constantly at war with your 
pocket and you share our passion for fine 
books, you are one of the people for whom 
The Folio Society was fouuded. The Society 
publishes for its members individually de- 
signed illustrated editions of notable books at 
extremely reasonable prices. 

The new programme ranges from The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes and Poems of 
John Donne to such lesser-known classics as 
Johnstone’s A Memoir of The ’Forty-Five. 
Post the coupon today for our new Prospectus, 
including particulars of members’ club and 
wine bar. 


The FOLIO 
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it has to be ‘proved’ that she was annoying him. The 
Wolfenden Committee, having got rid of the ‘annoy- 
ance’ burden, put themselves in a logical position to 
suggest charging the man as an aider and abettor, 
on the ground that he is encouraging offences against 
public order and decency; but they shrank from their 
own logic. It is one of many points that Dr Chesser 
takes up in his brief but closely argued book, which 
Sir John Wolfenden himself introduces as ‘a valu- 
able contribution to this long-term debate . . . written 
with experience and authority’, It is manifestly unffir 
that the man should go scot-free, says Dr Chesser 
(p. 105), ‘and the contention of the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee that to punish the man is to imply that prosti- 
tution is a crime is fallacious if he is punished only 
for an offence committed in the street’. 

The author is not impressed with the Committee’s 
recommendations about prostitution, but he welcomes 
its proposals on homosexuality, though it is true, as 
he points out on page 97, that ‘for all its admirable 
attempts to maintain a distinction between crime 
and sin the Report cannot wholly escape sharing the 
prejudice against homosexual conduct’. The Report, 
in fact, needs a commentary; and here it is—the first 
of its kind. By drawing attention to the few instances 
where the Wolfenden Committee has lapsed from 
strict objectivity, Dr Chesser’s book will enable many 
a reader of both to see these problems more clearly 
and less emotionally. Live and Let Live ought to be 
sold as a companion volume to Wolfenden. 

H.R. 


Medieval England: An Aerial Survey. By M. W. 
BERESFORD and J. K. S. St. JoserH. Cambridge. 
45s. 


Six years ago the first of the Cambridge Air Sur- 
veys appeared, dealing with monastic sites. It revealed 
the great economy and something of the penetra- 
tive power of the air photograph; but it also showed 
the difficulties of combining plates and text. In this 
second volume the authors have been more ambitious 
and more successful, The subject matter is the his- 
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tory of the English fields, villages, towns and indus- 
tries from the Anglo-Saxon settlement to the six- 
teenth century. ‘The primary source is the landscape 
itself, shown in 117 air photographs, almost all low 
obliques. The technique employed is that of using 
photographs and documents in close combination. 
Sometimes a photograph has sent the authors to the 
documents: sometimes documents have suggested 
the taking of. an illuminating photograph. Particularly 
telling juxtapositions of early maps and modern 
photographs demonstrate how often and how clearly 
the older patterns of settlement and enterprise can be 
detected from the air. 

A wealth of social and economic history is here 
revealed far more tellingly and tersely than would 
have been possible in the printed word alone: the 
winning of land from the forest, the great variety 
of village patterns, the bold rectangles of the twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century town-planners, the shrinkage 
of villages reduced by plague and the disappearance 
of those absorbed in pasture, the scars left by 
medieval miners and the admirable houses and 
churches built by prosperous clothiers. But though 
the chief value of this book lies in its vivid and 
detailed illustration of changes already known to 
historians from documents, occasionally the photo- 
graphs pose new problems. ‘English industrial 
archaeology is still not far from its beginnings’, the 
authors write. They show where there is profitable 
work to be done with the spade; and they can justly 
claim that they have followed the first part of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s precept: ‘there can be no clear 
and assured decision without an ocular exploration 

. and subterraneous enquiry’. The authors have 
placed the value of air photography for the study of 
the past beyond question. To the teacher it is invalu- 
able in saving time and arousing curiosity; to the 
professional historian it gives a new precision to old 
truths and raises new questions; and to those who 
find the English landscape dull it is an indispensable 
stimulant. 

j. O. P. 





The three volumes of Allen and Unwin’s Minerva 
Series of Students’ Handbooks to be published on 
1 May are Derek J. R. Scott’s Russian Political Insti- 
tutions (21s. or 16s. paper edition), Professor W. J. M. 
Mackenzie’s Free Elections (15s. or 12s. 6d.) and 
Paul Reuter’s International Institutions, translated by 
J. M. Chapman (28s. and 20s.). 








Week-end Competition 


No. 1,469 Set by Buzfuz 

Following upon the introduction of ERNIE 
and now VERA, competitors are invited to give 
the full name and a brief description of the func- 
tions of any three of the following mechanical 
marvels: Dwight, Foster, Nye, Harold, Randolph, 
Edith, Konrad, Nikita or Norah. Entries by 
6 May. 


Result of No. 1,466 Set by Scythrop 
The usual prizes are offered for a verse on 
the English Sunday (limit 12 lines). 


Report 
What on earth use is leisure when sentenced by fate 
To a date with the late Mrs Grundy? 


asked D. L. L. Clarke, and a hundred indignant 
verses echoed his complaint. Few voices were 
raised on behalf of the English Sunday. A. G. 
Mitchell’s Victorian picture was a pleasant variant 
on the usual theme and Granville Garley’s 
‘Skeltonic against Sunday’ was amusing; but out 
of the Sabbath lie-a-bed, newspaper-reading, over- 
eating, car-driving, Telly-watching crowds J. E. 
Hinder’s Whitmanesque tourist stood up sharply. 
He deserves two guineas. Joan Ackner, Margaret 
Dunnett, Hazel Archard and R. A. McKenzie 
have a guinea apiece for the offertory plate. Com- 
mended: Leo Spero, L. G. Udall, H. A. C. Evans, 
T. E. Hendrie, D. R. Peddy and D. A. J. S. 
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THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


Newly am I come among you, O Manchester, Bir. 
mingham, Smethwick, Bristol, habitations ang 
warrens multitudinous of old Albion! 

I am rude, hungry, clean, eager for love, for work 
and play and the interminable interfusion of 
personality. 

But it is Sunday and the air is heavy with unmep. 
tionable foreboding, the shops bolted and shut. 
tered, the child’s swing in chains, 

The youths and maidens fled to the countryside on 
foot and tandem, passing the streams of the aged 
as they file to a hundred diverse salvations! 

I must eat, old native, putative camerado; show me 
a café, gasthof, trattoria, restaurante, coffee. 
house, somewhere unbarred ! 

(He hangs his head, as abashed, his dull eye confronts 
me not as he mumbles of old laws, dead kings 
and bishops, of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, of Magna Carta) 

I cannot stay to hear, I must live, I must fulfil myself, 
I have appetite, universality, there is within me 
the seed of a Nation! 

Where is the port for France, I cry, old mutt’ring 
camerado, show me the rolling vessel, the Cap. 
tain, the brown sailormen! 

En avant! 

J. E. Hinper 


After the city churches and the Dome 

I would suggest you choose a quiet seat 

On a bombed place and there compare the beat 
Of London’s pulse with yours; or scrape a comb 
Or rusted chisel from the dust of Rome; 

Or trace the earthed-in course of River Fleet; 

Or simply tramp the streets on tired feet; 

Or else go home and sleep. You have no home? 
Then, stranger, come with me; you shall eat beef 
And apple pie; and taste with me the grief 

Of that remorseful, downward-sloping bend 
Which on Time’s chart tails off our grey week’s end. 


MARGARET DUNNETT 


The milk arrives, the papers come; there isn’t any 
post. 

The morning, for an English Mum, turns on the 
Sunday roast; 

While visiting aunts go off to church, and vicars call 
the banns, 

And Fathers polish up the car and the kids walk 

down to Gran’s. 

And much of Monday’s wash goes out, and dinnet’s 
after one, 

And somebody else but Mother goes and gets the 
dishes done. 

The city spills, the country fills, how Sunday looks 
the sea! : 

Fresh cakes are made, a clean cloth laid, the boy 

friend comes to tea. 

And after seven, spades hang up and mowers roll 
away, 

And wheeling flocks in cycling socks are bound to 
get home today; 

And dusk comes down on weary lines that crawl in 
from the coast, 


And Monday breathes in the larder cold, congealing | | 


the Sunday roast. 
HAZEL ARCHARD 


(The opinion of Nigel Moleswofth, 

the curse of St Custard’s) 
this english sundy.is uterly wet 
and weedy so yar boo sucks. Wot a biz 
when a BOY cant ak nachrul wearing his 
sundy best cloes and liabul to get 
WOSHED BY PARENTAL FORCE. Hold still now pet. 
If theirs anything wurse than skool it is 

this english sundy 


becos you get skool as well. Well i bet 
parents wuoldnt lik sundy skool chiz chiz. 
Bags i pla truaunt and to flix wizz 
GOSH SUPER found a bob. I dont regret 
this english sundy. 
(The abuv is a Vilains Rondou) 


R. A. McKENZIE f- 
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It is an English Sunday: what else could it possibly not mainly on their own account but as profes- in Malaya, and its shareholders are at present 
ster, Bir. __be, sional men living on the fees paid by rich and engaged on a fascinating little operation. The heart 
ions ang {With shuttered shop, and scarcely a drop, and a innocent clients. It is not at all pleasant to find of it is that they are to sell just under half of 
eee _ oxy _ ra rom that your clients are to be retrospectively mulcted their shares to another, quoted, company in which 
for wotk PP sinks lined 2 ee eet, Fe ee for having taken your expert advice. they have already acquired a controlling interest. 
fusion of The day is wet, one may not bet, and joy is close The Chancellor’s original proposal, moreover, In exchange they will get a certain amount of 
confined. raised fears that the Revenue might be abandon- cash (part of which Guthries is to provide by a 
1 unmen. ing the tolerant and sporting line it has followed related transaction) and a certain number of shares 
and shut. pqpen ——_ all, all depressed, depressed on under the Tory administration. Until now, it has in the second company (some will probably be 
ee. a 3 Bie. tended to interfere only when it was being ob- sold to bring their holding below the 75 per cent. 
phe er on md + pores, may be held, or theatre viously defrauded of income-tax on a really large- level at which surtax directions become operative): 
ions! The many delights of the continent, oh they seem so SC#/¢. The stopping of profitable loopholes has the remainder of the purchase price the new com~ 
show me far away! not taken up overmuch of the Revenue’s time pany will pay over as and when it thinks reason- 
e, coffee. | And a thousand thousand English sit and long to be — Surtax and death duties are still only for those able, provided that it keeps its dividend to a 
mildly gay. foolish creatures who refuse to take competent minimum of 10 per cent. 
confronts JOAN ACKNER professional advice. It would be nothing short The advantages of this operation are not to 
lead kings § —___ of a calamity if Somerset House were to change be denied. Guthrie shareholders will immediately 
bservance é z its habits now with a general election so close! receive a little cash tax-free and an effective 
fil myself City Lights * ~ . Stock Exchange quotation for half their shares; 
within a There still appears to be a certain amount of they can pay themselves another £324,000, not 
Outstripped*? friendly commercial rivalry inside British indus- oe to surtax, out of current profits as and 
ey And has the furious principle-wagging of the try. —— “" « which doubled ee, Seen Seen sm Sore 
Me “4 T Tory backbenchers changed Mr Amory’s mind? 3S ™anutacture by Imperial Chemical under ° ' . 
His promise to ‘give further thought to this im- licence from the Calico Printers’ Association. It It is an extraordinary fact that the Unilever 
Hinper | portant and difficult question of dividend strip- has now been announced that British Celanese — group spent £83m on advertising last year— 
ping and restrospective action’ should make for which parse recently taken over by Courtaulds — almost as much as its total trading profit. It is 
an energetic debate on the Finance Bill. Messrs 18 °PPOSing an extension of the patent rights. cjear, too, that it intends to go on spending more 
Houghton and Paget will no doubt split the demo- Imperial Chemical has put its expensive shift on advertising, whatever-other people may feel 
beat lition work between them —of the political and ©" Terylene (it will continue to own the name, bout its professed aim of not only giving the 
a comb § [egal contention that retrospective legislation of all of course, whatever happens) and the case will consumer what she wants but finding out what 
kinds is undesirable in principle and of the be followed with seemed mm least by Share- she will want next year and the year after. A per- 
leet; factual contention that the government’s warning holders in Calico Printers whose royalty income manent price reduction, Lord Heyworth informs 
> in 1955 applied to a practice quite different from PTovides a good part of its profits. the coupon-haters, is no alternative to promotion 
ot beet | What is now described as dividend-stripping. The RG Re Re —‘we have tried it, and it did not work. The 
of backbenchers (and Lord Justice Haley) have Guthrie & Co., one of the City’s established amount of money which is saved by dropping 
d wielded both contentions vigorously in defence names, is a private company of the agency kind the promotion is too small to make any significant 
veek’s end.§ of.the middle classes. Most people who engage which fee’d the gorgeous East in the 19th century. impact if it is applied to reducing the price’. 
i * | in tax avoidance devices, after all, are doing so It manages the affairs of a number of large estates Taurus 
> isn’t any 
‘ns on thef fF: 
“*!! The Wall en 
—- is Strong Worry and upsets between husbands and 
kids walk wives so frequently arise through lack of 
ad dinner’s ae O r knowledge of modern family planning. 
4 gen This useful book deals frankly with many 
‘ay joots| | 45 fTmer governor of six prisons, of the questions which too often have 
inday . : 4 : 
ap Dartmoor, 2 to go unanswered. Written in an un- 
1 denote i 18 derstanding and straightforward way, 
nowers Tl! } act and significance. PLANNED FAMILIES can help to 
e bound to} | WMlustrated 28th April 16s. resolve one of the commonest and most 
at eri Tap enucitenste serious problems in married life. Every 
ad W LONG criminology O O married couple should have a copy. You 
, cong eel ] 
can get yours now — absolutely free. 
ARCHARD ~ 4 
“ FREE! POST THIS COUPON NOW 
You must see the 
i ce . 
IRVING THEATRE ee 
LEICESTER SQUARE : 12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1 
a = Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 
free copy of “‘ Planned Families.” I am an 
adult. 
iz. NAMB 
ADDRESS. 
“a Continuous weekdays from 2.30 p.m. 
Sundays from 4 p.m. 
McKENZIE §- = — 
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ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE IN 1957 large Scz 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION WITH 1,800m. POTENTIAL CONSUMERS 
PREREQUISITE TO REAL FREEDOM OF CHOICE AND AID TO MATERIAL PROGRESS 


PRICE FACTOR: UNREALISTIC COMPARISON BETWEEN COST OF ADVERTISED 
AND NON-ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


LORD HEYWORTH ANSWERS SOME CRITICISMS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Members of Unilever Limited was held on 24 April at The Hall of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 


Addressing the Meeting the Chairman said: 


In 1957 Unilever spent on advertising £83 million. 
True, this expenditure covered hundreds of brands 
and a wide range of goods such as soaps, toilet pre- 
parations, margarines and other foodstuffs; it was 
spread over nearly two hundred companies; it was 
spread over more than a hundred countries, fifty of 
them being countries where we manufacture and 
market and the-rest territories where our products are 
sold; North America alone accounted for nearly half 
the total, But with all these qualifications £83 million 
remains a sum of sufficient magnitude in its own right 
—almost equal to the trading profit for the same 
period—to warrant the choice of advertising as the 
subject for my address today. Moreover, advertising 
has played—and will always play—a vital part in the 
growth of Unilever. And if a topical note is required, 
it is to be found in the Directors’ Report, which tells 
you that in 1957 we were compelled to increase our 
advertising expenses, with a consequent reduction in 
net profits despite a greater turnover. 

I do not then apologise for my choice of subject. 
Nor have I any intention of making an apology for 
advertising, and if I try to deal with some of. the 
criticisms of advertising which have been voiced in 
recent years, please do not think that I am doing so 
in the white sheet of penitence. 


CHANNEL OF COMMUNICATION 


Advertising must expect to be criticised, It is part 
of our daily life and because it is a very public act, 
everyone is conscious of it. It is a matter of public 
interest and as such, open to comment. Everyone has 
his or her views about it and everyone expresses 
them, Some dislike it, or some of its manifestations, 
and readily assume that the rest of the public share 
that dislike. But the consumer would often be hard 
put to make her choice without it. And to us, adver- 
tising is a necessary part of our business because it 
is the way we communicate with our customers. 
1,800 million consumers—the whole population of 
the free world —make up the potential market for our 
goods and there is no other way to communicate with 
them. We spend large sums of money, time and 
thought on the development and manufacture of the 
goods we believe the consumer wants. It would be 
foolish indeed to stop short at that point, and not 
take steps to tell them what we have to sell and try 
to persuade them to buy. 

First and. foremost, then, the advertiser, whether 
he be the huckster in the market-place crying his 
wares to those within earshot, or the big advertiser 
communicating with millions through the Press or 
the television screen, is communicating with his cus- 
tomers, But, more than just business communication, 
advertising is essential to a free economy. A free 
economy presupposes freedym of choice for the con- 














TELEVISION AND ADVERTISING 








Lord Heyworth presided. 


sumer, just as at the other extreme a totalitarian 
economy restricts freedom of choice by restricting 
what can be chosen. Freedom of choice for someone 
who is not made aware of the alternatives from which 
choice can be made is an illusion. More than that, 
freedom of choice includes freedom to try to persuade 
others to your way of thinking, and, for us, advertis- 
ing in a free economy is not only our means of in- 
forming the consumer how she may exercise her 
choice but also of asking her to exercise it in our 
favour. No doubt the fact that advertising is essential 
to real freedom of choice is one reason for its being 
disliked by those who believe with Oliver Cromwell 
that the public should have ‘Not what they want but 
what is good for them’. 


PUBLIC NOT EASILY MISLED 


An idea appears to have grown up that people 
must be protecied—though what they are to be 
protected from is not always clear. From making the 
wrong choice, I suppose, or what the benevolent and 
protective planner thinks is the wrong choice, I am 
sometimes tempted to wonder by what criterion those 
who think on these lines propose to divide the popu- 
lation into the select minority who are to have the 
right to pick and choose, and the remainder who are 
not considered fit to do so. Will provision be made 
for transfer rights from ‘one group to the other —the 
issue, maybe, under appropriate safeguards, of a 
provisional Learner’s Licence to pick and choose for 
six months, pending passing the test? 

But seriously, I think that most people are a good 
deal tougher than those who wish to protect them in 
this way have realised. Naturally they will sometimes 
make mistakes, but they learn from those mistakes, 
and build up a resistance which one might compare 
to that which the human body develops from measles 
and other childhood ailinents. As a result, they are 
not all that easily misled. And they are essentially 
human, Their lives revolve round the places where 
they live, their families and their gardens. They are 
full of plans for the betterment of their homes, for 
providing good things for their children, dressing 
better, striving towards an improved standard of life. 
They lay great store by what they possess and what 
they have achieved. In these matters they have a 
well-developed sense of self-protection. They want to 
lead their own lives in their own way, and above all 
they want freedom of choice, including the right to 
make their choice, for whatever reasons seem best to 
them, whether they be emotional or icily rational. 


AID TO MATERIAL PROGRESS 
Advertising, I have suggested, is a prerequisite to 


real freedom of choice. It-is also an aid to material 
progress. No society can remain static; it must either 


progress or deteriorate. Most are striving to improve 
their standards of living, to reduce poverty and 
drudgery. How, then, does advertising help to bring 
about a rising standard of living? First, I suggest by 
making people receptive to the idea of change. For, 
paradoxically, although human beings want to im 
prove, there exists in. most of us a certain inertia 
towards change and one of the justifications of ad- a 
vertising is the part which its persuasive power plays 
in helping to overcome that inertia and bringing 
people to see that the old ways are not necessarily 
the best ways. To take one example from our own 
past, one might ask what the British soap trade 
would be like today but for the first Lord Lever- 
hulme’s passionate belief in advertising. How much 
longer would it have taken to get beyond the anon- 
ymous bulk of the long unwrapped bars that were 
the normal form of soap until he burst upon the 
scene? And if the force of advertising sometimes U 
seems to be not so much to persuade as to act as an 
irritant, that is not necessarily a bad thing either. 





Anything that attempts to change us or jerk us out P dad 
of our existing habits is apt to be regarded as an} iin, ti 


irritant. Yet although a challenge to go one better his 
than before can be an uncomfortable bed-fellow it is 
a prime cause of progress in every field of humanlife, 
and it is advertising that brings that challenge home 
to the individual. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMIC STABILITY 


While I am dealing with the part played by adver 
tising in general in the economic life of the commun- 
ity, I should make a brief reference to its contribution is t9 bring 
in bringing about economic stability. For advertising} his produ 
not only promotes the development of new products Competiti 
but helps to establish them on a more predictable} tempo an 
basis and thus mitigates violent fluctuations. Indeed,! expenditu: 
many economists now think that in a recession ais 4 prize 
vertising expenditure should be increased, not CUllin our ex 
down. In a time of depression anything that helps ®}more rapi: 
re-animate economic activity is.of enhanced val&}alone An, 
Certainly our own experience suggests that in §}facturer’s 
slump the well established and advertised brand 
hold its sales better than its non-advertised countet- 
part, even when the latter is priced lower. 
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‘WHO IS PAYING?’ deen first 

Nearly 70 

Now, who is paying for the advertising? It is ofteqg6l% of th 
said—sometimes with some asperity—that the co Unitec 


sumer always pays. In a sense that is perfectly truqgn 


same | 
since advertising is part of the cost of the produg™ 
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But it is a fallacy to go on from there, as many ¢ $ and 
to the inference that if the advertising were cut oiffis has ca 
the goods would be cheaper. This comparisdjjn adverti 
between the cost of advertised goods and what it'@m@e more 
said would be the cost of the same goods~unad . sing 
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tised is completely unreal. A world without advertis- 
ing would be a different world and it is impossible to 
make any compari that would have any meaning. 
Advertising is certainly one of the costs of a pro- 
duct but it is a cost which brings savings in its wake. 
On the distribution side it speeds up the turnover of 
stock and thus makes lower retail margins possible, 
without reducing the shopkeeper’s income. On the 
manufacturing side it is one of the factors that make 
large scale production possible and who would deny 
that large scale production leads to lower costs? This 
reduction in costs is perhaps most clearly seen in the 
field of what economists ‘consumer durables’, such 
things as motorcars, television sets and refrigerators, 
all heavily advertised. But the same result is 
achieved in consumer goods of the kind which we 
S produce. Take, for example, two of our best-known 
ogee the soap powder Persil in the United King- 
and the margarine Blue Band in Holland. Both 
have been consistently and heavily advertised. The 
prices of both, though they have not fallen, have 
kept below the general rise in consumer prices. If we 
take the price of Persil and Blue Band as 100 in 1938 
and the Cost of Living index in both countries, at 
that time as 100 also, Persil in 1957 had risen to 148 
against a rise in the Cost of Living index to 264, 
while Blue Band had risen to 267, against a rise in 
the index to 310. The comparison becomes even 
more striking when one remembers that not only 
were the prices of oils and fats about six times as 
high in 1957 as they were in 1938, but that the 
quality of the products has been noticeably improved. 
Large-scale production does not only result in 
lower costs for the’ specific goods produced, but is 
also usually associated with high productivity of 
labour and the result is higher real wages. In the 
United States, where there is more advertising than 
anywhere in the world, the wages of the worker will 
buy a bigger and more varied basket of products than 
those of his counte: in Britain or Holland. This 
fact does not of itself provide final proof of the value 
of advertising, for the actual and potential resources 
of the United States are enormous and that could be 
the answer. But the fact remains that Americans 
believe—and we join them in that belief—that among 
the instruments necessary to turn that endérmous 
potential into usable consumer resources advertising 
plays the leading part. It would indeed be a sorry 
thing if in this time of increasing scientific change 
and development, advertising were to be forbidden to 
_ord Lever-§ Play its part in translating the fertile thoughts of 
How much§ *ientists into results that mean something in every- 
d the anon-) day life. 
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UNILEVER’S OWN EXPERIENCE 


cock wae Up to this point I have been outlining in a general 
) ded as an| “a Some of the benefits which I believe that adver- 
ar ne better | Using brings to the economy of a country. The story 
1 fellow it is has had to be brief and I have not, I know, covered 
f human lila all the aspects. But there I must leave it and for 
i host the second half of my speech turn to some of our 
uienge own experiences as a big advertiser. 
First, let us take note of the fact that advertising 
the quickened tempo of our times. New pro- 
ducts and product improvements follow fast upon 
each other and news of them reaches mass audiences 
quicker than before. People switch more readily to 
more convenient or more efficient innovations and the 
advertiser must spend more money more quickly if he 
ito } isto bring home to the consumer the advantages which 
r advertising} his product offers, and not risk the loss of his market. 
1ew products} G ition is an integral part of this quickened 
e predictabl] tempo and intense competition increases advertising 
ions. Ind expenditure. But manufacturers compete because there 
recession 4°} is a ptize worth winning, and in doing so they tend, 
sed, not CUllin our experience, to develop the potential market 
that helps | more rapidly than could be done by one manufacturer 
anced valuJalone. And the consumer too, gains from the manu- 
ts that i *ifacturer’s incentive to improve his product and the 
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ed brand willl greater choice that results from new products. 
ised counte} Our own records provide some measure ‘of the in- 
ower. (teased pace of life since the war. Nearly one quarter 
of our detergents trade in the United Kingdom, and 
One-third in Holland, come from products that have 
deen first put on the market in the last six years. 
Nearly 70% of our margarine sales in Germany and 
1g? It is ofteag6l% of the total turnover of our Lever Company in 
that the co United States comes from products introduced in 
yerfectly truqgite same period. This acceleration has changed some 
the produdgft our businesses substantially within the last few 
as many dears and the need to keep pace with changes like 
were cut otis has caused us to spend considerably more heavil 
, compariségm advertising in a number of countries. In general, 
ind what ite more sophisticated the country the greater the 
ods unadvermevertising. 


But though the weight of our advertising may vary 
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from country to country, certain broad principles seem 
to be established. First, the need for courage to risk 
making mistakes. We have to try things. If the attempt 
fails, the money is wasted. That may be deplored, 
but it is a risk comparable to those we run in research, 
where a proportion of the projects pursued by our 
scientists are almost bound to end up in blind alleys. 
This is all part of the price we pay for finding out 
what works. 


take; but so is the failure to appreciate that to keep 
on that little bit longer may be just what is needed 
to turn the scales and make a product a success 
instead of a failure, 


WIDE CHOICE OF MEDIA 


Today there are available many means of advertis- 
ing: newspapers, magazines, posters, the cinema, 
and television. There is shop display, and 
there are the many forms of schemes such as coupons, 
in packs and other methods of ing. The 
advertiser must choose which to use and in what 


a 
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is a big potential source of error which can be very 
costly, since the cost of buying s in the news- 
paper or time on the air is extremely high, and in fact 
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ter than the cost of comiposing the adver- 
In so far as the solution to this problem of th« 
lies in more accurate informatior 
extent and nature of their ci jon, < 
on the owners of the media a: 
well as on the advertisers. In the United Kingdom. 
the Netherlands and two or three other countries, ex- 
cellent information is available, but in most countries 
Unilever companies are still ing with problems 
for whose solution much basic i tion is lacking. 
The media owners can play a big part by providing 
this information, which will make possible more effec- 
tive and less wasteful advertising. 


TELEVISION 


The most recent means of advertising is Television 
and I will mention briefly our present assessment of 
this medium. Its growth in the United States and 
Canada in the past few years has been remarkable 
and we are now witnessing a comparable develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom where, after the con- 
troversy and doubts which preceded its introduction, 
Commercial Television is now firmly established. In 
Holland, where the whole question is at present 
under discussion, we have no doubt that the use of 
television for advertising is bound to come before 


elevision costs the advertiser a lot but it is worth 

the money, and it gets more economic as it covers 

more and more of the country. Both in the United 

States, where it is now generally our first choice, and 

in Britain, it has provided a means of communicating 

with our consumers in a way that not only seems 
[continued overleaf | 





APPENDIX I 


COMPARISON BETWEEN RISE IN PRICE OF TYPICAL UNILEVER BRANDED PRODUCTS 
AND RISE IN COST OF LIVING, 1938-1957. 












































1957 (1938 = 100) 
Unilever Consumer | 
Cost of Living Index eclling price index 
United Kingdom: 264 
Persil soap powder .. ee 148 
Lux flakes oe ee ee 270 
Vim oe *e se ee 172 
Lux Toilet soap ee os 280° 
Stork margarine - o- 263 
Ice cream ss an a 150 
*224 excluding Purchase Tax 
Holland: 310 
Sunlight soap .. ie 294 
Radion soap powder .. os 270 
Vim: .. si - os 223 
Lux Toilet soap a és 284 
Blue Band margarine .. ae 267 | 
Belgium: 412 
Sunlight soap .. be ee 355 
Soleil soap powder .. os 240 
Vin. %. = .» oe 250 
Lux Toilet soap ee oe 275 
Solo margarine. . oa = 250 | 
France: 2,482 we 
Persil soap powder .. 1 
Lux Toilet soap a 2,857 
Germany: 180 | 
Sunlight soap .. 210 
Vim .. eS er vis 186 
USA: 199 
Lux Toilet soap ny Se 163 
Lifebuoy soap * o ee 206 
Rinso soap powder .. re 183 
Australia: 286 
Sunlight soap .. 310 
Velvet soap... 271 
Rinso soap powder 231 
India: 325 
Sunlight soap .. ‘ oe 384 ; 
Lux Toilet soap bs - 215 
| 








NOTE:—Products with high oils/fat content, ¢.g. margarine, hard soaps and toilet soaps,-etc. are particularly 
affected by the substantial rise in oils and fats prices—which in 1957 were about six times as high as in 1938. 
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very welcome to them but has proved efficient ‘to us. 
There are still a number of transitional problems 
and uncertainties but by the end of 1957 it was 
covering one-third of the homes in the country and 
is clearly taking its place as yet another national 
medium for advertising. This is not to say that as 
time goes by it will necessarily grow at the expense 
of other media. Not all products are ideally suited 
for advertising on television. Moreover, in a develop- 
ing economy in which more and more advertisers are 
seeking ways of advertising a growing diversity of 
products one can expect a general increase in all 
the means of advertising. American experience points 
to this conclusion. In the United States television 
advertising revenue continued to increase in 1957 
but radio had a surprising revival and reversed the 
downward trend that had started in 1952. News- 
papers, too, and magazines increased their advertis- 
ing revenue while the outdoor advertising business 
enjoyed a record year. 


NEED FOR FREE AND GENUINE 
COMPETITION 


At present there is a severe practical limit to the 
amount of advertising that Television can take. In 
the United Kingdom it is already difficult for adver- 
tisers to get all the time they want and this difficulty 
will get more acute unless and until another service 
is provided. It seems to me that this will have to come 
and that, once the plunge has been taken and the 
decision made to allow Commercial Television at 
all, it is no more than logical to allow free and 
genuine competition in this new field. This would 
give viewers still greater choice at no extra cost to 
themselves, and since commercial television can only 
pay for itself by attracting worth-while audiences, 
the emphasis will remain on the quality of pro- 
gramme that will persuade people to watch it. 

Doubts are usually expressed about this quality 
of the programmes when the possible introduction 
of commercial television in a country is under con- 
sideration. The opponents fear that to attract mass 
audiences the programmes will be designed to appeal 
to the lowest common denominator of public taste 
and that Gresham’s Law—a very hard-worked, and 
indeed misapplied, metaphor in this context —will 
operate to bring all. programmes down to the same 
vulgar level. But it does not seem to have worked 
out quite like that in the United Kingdom. Sir 
Robert Fraser, head of the British Independent Tele- 
vision: Authority, had some. interesting things to say 
on this. theme when he spoke at Bonn early in March. 
He pointed out, for example, that in 1955, before 
the coming of commercial television, there were only 
four programmes of religion’ in the average ten-week 
period, one church service and. three discussion pro- 
grammes; now there were thirty-two, twelve services 
and twenty discussion programmes. Similarly, where 
previously there had been only two programmes a 
week which dealt mainly with politics and current 
affairs, there were now nine. And, as he said. it was 
difficult not to believe that in this way television was 
reducing the passion and prejudice of the democratic 
party conflict and leading us perhaps a little closer 
to the ideal of a fair-minded and temperate demo- 
cracy. 


PROMOTION SCHEMES 


Apart from television, the form of advertising that 
attracts most attention today—not all of it friendly— 
is coupons, bargain packs and similar offers. 

Some people seem to think that there is something 
bogus about these promotion schemes and that their 
cost would be better applied in making a permanent 
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price reduction. They suggest that if a manufacturer 
can from time to time offer a soap powder, for 
example, at, say, 4d. below the normal price, he 
could equally well afford to reduce the price perma- 
nently —if not by the full 4d., at least by some smaller 
sum. This suggestion misses the point that for the 
scheme to succeed in its first object, which is to 
induce people to sample the product, it has got to 
represent an opportunity to get the product at a 
genuine: bargain price, and for that reason the offer 
cannot be other than temporary. 

Now, if it be asked why we should go on making 
people sample our products when they are still the 
same, the answer is that they are not the same. I 
mentioned earlier the changes that had come about 
in our business in the past few years through the 
introduction of new products. What is less obvious 
is that our products, new and old, are continually 
being changed and improved from year to year. As 
examples, in the past five years in the United King- 
dom there have been four changes in Lux Toilet 
Soap, six in Persil, two in Omo and two in Gibbs 
S.R. toothpaste. In Holland in the same period there 
have been five changes in Blue Band, three in Lux 
Toilet Soap, six in Omo, five in Sunil, five in Radion 
and two in Vim. While some of these are old-estab- 
lished products and ‘some are relatively new, all are 
subject to change as we go on finding ways of making 
our products more efficient and more acceptable. 
Big changes are rare but small improvements are 
constantly being made, which over the years add up 
to big developments. This continual state of evolution 
is enough to justify our constantly persuading the 
public to give them a further trial. We want the public 
to get quickly acquainted with each change, particu- 
luarly. as we find that the public sometimes disagree 
with us that a change is an improvement. It is a 
matter of very practical importance to us to find out 
quickly whether the change we have made is to the 
public taste. 

The other purpose of a promotional scheme is to 
make our advertising more effective, for the claim 
made by an advertisement is much more intelligible 
to the consumer if he or she is actually using a pro- 
duct at the time we advertise. She can verify for 
herself what we mean, for example, when we talk 
about the whiteness of Persil, the brightness of Omo 
or the perfume of a toilet soap. 


COUPONING 


A permanent price reduction is not the alternative 
to: promotions. -We have tried. it, and it did not work. 
The amount of money which is saved by dropping 
the promotion is too small to make any significant 
impact if it is applied to reducing the price. And the 
fact is that if we were to drop promotions we would 
have to find other ways of achieving the same objects, 
not necessarily so efficient and not necessarily less 
expensive. But we are not rigid in outlook and we 
continually search for new ideas and forms of pro- 
motions, as the attitude of the consumer and her 
needs keep changing. For example, in 1954, 24% of 
our advertising expenditure in the United Kingdom 
and 20% in Holland went on couponing. In 1957 the 
proportions were 13% for the United Kingdom, 
11% for Holland. But though this feflects our assess- 
ment of the changing pattern, we still consider 
couponing one of the most effective methods of 
introducing a new or an improved line. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


I have more than once mentioned the pattern of 
change. The advertiser himself must be flexible and 





APPENDIX II 


SALES OF PRODUCTS INTRODUCED SINCE 1951 SHOWN AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF SALES IN 1957 














Toilet 
Margarine Detergents Preparations ° Foods 

Ey % % % % 
United Kingdom eis ee ess 30 22 32 23 
United States: Lever.. ee as 56 71 8 100 
Lipton os we 14 

Canada: Lever ai a 55 16 
Lipton és oi 12 
Netherlands a bie of 34 11 17 
France .. aa - ae is 59 25 100 
Belgium .. ae ay re es 41 15 25 61 

Germany sts ee é at 69 52 27 
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 weak-witted’ minority against the need to leave th 





adaptable to change, he must constantly question his 
own experience and be alert to recognise the c 
inevitable in all human and social behaviour, and one 
of the tools of the trade that helps him to do 40 js 
the way he gets information about the consumer; 
real needs. 

Methods of statistical market research have been} - 
evolving and developing in the last 30 years and their 
techniques are well known. They still depend oy 
getting answers to questions and the answers yi 
never be better than the questions asked. A 
question may produce a misleading answer, Causing 
wasted advertising expenditure and perhaps seriou} 
business losses. The business man has relied on his 
experience and commonsense to prevent him asking 
silly and misleading questions and now psychologiq] 
study is beginning to add a new tool to market re. 
search and perhaps bringing further accuracy to the 
science of advertising. The first Lord Leverhulm 
used to say that half his advertising was wasted, by 
he never knew which half. We hope that we are 
the way to bettering that score. 

Information through research is the basis on whic 
a business forecasts future patterns. Our aim must by 
not only to give the consumer what she wants, by 
to find out what she will want—next year and th 
year after. We have to discover her latent wants and 
Ps ready to meet them when she becomes aware of 

em. 
































CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limits of this speech I have not bee 
able to deal with more than a few aspects of a v 
large subject. Some facets of advertising are, I know 
easy targets for the criticism of ‘the intellectual, an. - 
some of the criticism is legitimate. But just as adver. 
tising sometimes overstates the case, so does ity 
critic. He will tell you, for example, that the money, 
grubbing advertiser tempts people into spending mor 
than they can afford and thus reduces them to a stat: 
of misery through financial worry, at the same tim 
continuing to tantalise them with the prospect of 
the other delectable things that they cannot buy. Thi 
particular attack, I may say, leaves Unilever’s witheng. 
reasonably unwrung, for we have yet to hear of @: 
housewife driven to bankruptcy through lavish: ex 
penditure on soap, margarine, sausages or toothpasty- 
But all such criticism: leads, in the end, to the dilemm 
of weighing the need to protect the weak-willed an 








robust and shrewd majority with .the: right to-pid 
and. choose for themselves. Let .us. by all means.co 
tinue to improve the ethics of advertising, whid 
indeed in many countries “is already subject to code 


if this process of improvement results in the advel 
tiser being deprived of the basic right to try to per 
suade the consumer to exercise her choice in 
favour, the consumer, too, will find that she has | 
something. She will have lost her freedom of choi 
The Chairman concluded ‘by moving the adoption 
the Report and Accounts for the year 1957, Mr. G.] 
Cole, Vice-Chairman, seconded the motion and 
was carried unanimously. 

The proposed final dividend of 114 per cent on th 
Ordinary Stock and a dividend of 6 per cent on thi« 
Deferred Stock payable on 13 May 1958 
approved. 

The retiring Directors were re-appointed. 


The remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs. Coopi¥yis77 
Brothers & Co. and Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Coj-¥  peacef 
who had been re-appointed under the provisions @“ oa 
the Companies Act 1948, was fixed. Ag 












The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
to the Chairman, Directors and all employees. 





UNILEVER N.V. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Members 
Unilever N.V. was held on 24 April-at Museumpaf 
Rotterdam. Mr F. J. Tempel presided and made OS ae 
speech in similar terms to that delivered by Lows ESWIC 
Heyworth at the Annual General Meeting of Unilet@A''G,...; 
Limited, reported above. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1957 we 
adopted. The proposed final dividend of 10} per cam ha 
(being the equivalent of the final dividend for Uijda.:14 
same year te be paid by Unilever Limited to mm 
Ordinary Stockholders calculated in accordance Wa 
the provisions of the Equalisation Agreement) BD Nore 
approved, the retiring Directors were re-appoulliyy,.. lg 
and the Auditors, Messrs. Price Waterhouse & & atmosp! 
and Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., were @efochure. T 
appointed. 
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question his pose eventing _~* /6k1/plqrppbp/6p1/8/Q7/_ — B: M. Gohn 1956 ’ Cz Leonid Kubbel 1925 
¢ position arose in a simul- a a oe! 
The Chess Board taneous performance of Koltanowski’s whose opponent, * 
consumer hoping to flummox the master by (1) . . . Q-B3 was 
No. 441. The Fly in the Ointment rudely awakened from his dream by (2) R x R!, Qx Q; 
. have been} . ble is that, as often as not, the fly remain: (3) R-Q8 ch, B-Bl; (4) B-R6, Q-Q8 ch (forced); 
irs and theit iideeeond ai the game is bag oN ra A ami (6) Rx Q, Bx B; (6) R-Q7, etc. 





the result, but never too late to find the ultimate truth 
and thereby to provide a pg srencd s rad consola- 


tion for seeing a pretty 


ich’ moreover, he had seen that (1) . 


1otion and 4 


combination posthumously 
spoiled. Take this position 
won by Salviolo’ more than 
40 years ago and recently dug 
out by Paul Schlensker in his 
Schach-Echo column. White 
won by (1) KtxP, BxQ; 
(2) KtxKt. ch, K-Bl; (3) 
B-Q6 ch, Qx B; (4) R-K8; 
. B-K2 was refuted 
by (2) Kt-Q6 ch, and (1). .. B-KB4 by (2) Qx B. He 
has even provided for (1) . . . Q-Kt3 to be countered 
by (2) Ktx Kt ch, K-Q1; (3) B-B7 ch!! Yet, Black 
could have avoided all that trouble by simply castling 
out of danger, recovering his piece later and getting at 
least a level game or even a win like this: (1). . . O-O! 
(2) QxB, KtxKt; (3) RxKt, B-B4; (4) B-Q3, 
Kt-K3!; (5) B-B2, Kt x B; (6) Rx Kt?, Q-Q8 mate. 
White has better variations than this one but none to 
give him an advantage. 

Now here’s an ointment the fly in which was dis- 


No less obvious (though undetected) was the flaw of 
a combination arising from this position. /q2r2k1/ 
1b3pbp / 4p1p1 / p1BktP3 / Pp2Kt3 / 3B3Q / 1r3PPP / 
3RRIK1/. The actual sequel was (1) Kt-Kt5, P-R3; 
(2) Kt x KP?, P x Kt??; (3) Qx P ch, K-R1; (4) QxP 
and mates next move. Black, of course, could have 
refuted the onslaught by (2) . . . B-QBI!. Finally— 
Reyss-Klaarwater, 1932—here’s a very interesting 
position. /4rrk1/p2Q2pp/1p2pp2/3ktKt3/6P1/PP4Bq/ 
5P1P/2R3K1/. White played (1) R-B8, satisfied that, on 
account of the threat of smothered mate, Black mustn’t 
take the R. What actually happened was . . . R-K2??; 
(2) Q-Q8!, R(2)-KB2; (3) Kt-Q7 and Black resigned. 
Yet, only two moves earlier he could have refuted the 
combination in so simple and truly “pedestrian” 
a manner that (after so useful a hint) this should be a 
very easy 4-pointer for beginners. Black has a more 
brilliant move as well to banish any danger and to 
secure his own win. For this I offer an additional bonus 
of 3 ladder-points. 

B and C (for 6 and 7 points) are both wins andshould 
be easy enough with the useful hint that a Q-sacrifice 
is involved in each of them. Usual prizes. Entries by 
5 May. 








REPORT on No. 438. Set 5 -_ 
sie ** K x KP; (2) P-B6chetc. If(1)...Kx BP; (2) 
- Cc. 
B: (1) R-R8 ch, B (2) Q-Kt5 ch; K x B-Kt7, K-R4; 
4) P=BI, K-Kt4; (5) Pate ics (6) BRE Bx, Sol 
-R4; (8) PR, Be 
: @ Ke 1 ch, Ko 53) R-K8 K-B3; (4) 


~B3; ( B5 
R Ra PGi @) PBS ee ios B-B2, Ke 
y 6) P-Q3, P x P; (7) 


(4) . Be 
R2, P- 7; (8 P P; 9 B3, £ 
eye ESD. Ks avie 2P; (9) Q-0B3, RRA 0) BAG ch 
of Kt-B6 ch! (P-R7 ch?), K-Ri (best); 5 (2) Kel Kr Bat OK 42), 


SO as to ange E ) Kt-Q5! 
Ral rie B-R8 Sted by KR ; ORR -K 
5) K-KiS, B-Ql; (6) a Kt-Ra ch; oe = 7, Kt-Kt2; Rana 


Kt2; (8) 
1) Kt-Q7 ch!, K-Q%; (2) B-B4 ch! BS ch?), Ks; 
B Kes een KI (bess (4 One QxB £6) Kibo ch, ; a 
(6) Kt x Q, K-Kt3! 8) Kt-B4 chi, Yay 
(9) Kt-Q3, Kt-B5 ch; io) K-Kt3!, KeR x (11) K-B2 ‘etc. 
Quite a lot and far from easy. Prizes: J. R. Harman 
A. J. Roycroft, C. Sandberg, M. B. Yeats. 


RO 


ASSIAC 








-Week-end. Crossword 300 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
iE tions opened. Entries to Crossword 300, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by fire post on 6 May. 


ACROSS 
~~], Outward appearance which 
would be much the same 
without advertisement (6). 
. Places of amusement which 
are not just inside (8). 





. Play with messy treacle (7). 

. Island for a barber (7). 

. A bishop once said different- 
ly (8). 

. A weight to start with, but 
not on any scale (6). 
‘The constellated flower 
that never ——”’” (Shelley) 


. Sincerely as the young birds 
are embraced by the worm- 
catchers? (9). 

. Restaurant with a band in 
front of the lake? (9). 

. River in the broadcast (4). 

. Examination which means a 
reverse for those who are 


30. Am hanged if this place is 7S ae © under- 
rebuilt (8). ts (7). 

1. Attractive and wouid be- as, Uaeden sheet Sor 0 bho’ 
come a victim if the race 
were lost (6). 


DOWN 
1, Like a devil I finish up 
among the swimmers (8). 
2. Smoke for a brave man in 


bed (7). ; 
3. Thus I would be treated if 
I were small (6). 
_ 3 rin Sa which the Oo is 
(4). terribly expensive a 
6. Swiftest to escape 


(8). 

7. Leave me plain disorganised 
or put on a list (7). 

8. If it rose, the monster would 
have one’s friend caught be- 
fore a second (6). 

9. Actor who is a creative 


yarn (6). 
24. Sportaman who has a view- 
it On the river (6). 
27. With a she makes an 
ancient city (4). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 298 
[BIUIN|G/t Je |D] FlOIRIE/SiTS. 
i A | eMC HC 
OlUT IF] TITIEIRI aCIERCIEY 
0) REE RC RR OMEN 
qOGeenaos f NOTCH 
ans Halieoo 
P| OlVIE|RIAIC/T! 
Ee /XJEIRIT Sa oe 


the trial 


good in class (6). 
Lengths the House will go 
to on a question of Be Ba 
service? (8). 
. ‘Studies serve for delight, 
for ornament, and for —— 


son beyond the pale (9). 


14, = which creates a de- 


ession? (9). 
oneans from a Baltic land 
” makes a revolution in Eastern 
nations (8). 


18. Home amid the sacred in 
truth (8). ‘ervis 


) 
er Cont ae A statesman is at the fore- F. J 
20. Giving a lift in a bit of Bast (Birmingham 29), 


(Codon J M 











front of those who show least 
understanding (7). 


horseplay I do wrong (7). 


Tait (Ashford) 
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WHERE TO STAY—continued 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS—continued 











provisions 4 ids fers first-class accommodation, 

bedrms, sea & river fishing, terms mod. 
vote of that fjouNTamn Fatmbhouse, Snowdonia. Suit 
ployees. -lovers. 7 mls from Fishing. 


ovely situation. Good food. Seery comfort. 





GPODRINGTON Sands, few minutes sea. 
Coleman, Sea-Joy, Park, 
Paignton, Devon. Tel. 58825. 
LONDON, WCl, Ambassadors Hotel. Bed 
and Breakfast. Single room 28s. Double 
room 54s. No surcharge. Nr X, Euston 
and St. Pancras Stns. EUS. 14 


SPRING and Summer halides. Barricane 
Private Hotel adjoining three miles golden 
= be, 








sands. Write A mess, 
Devon. Telephone Woolacombe 


Cs - Guests welc. ae old hse 
mins harb. Lawn House, Mevagissey. 

















= ens _a week incl. Box 9422. 
SouTH West Wales. Carmarthen Bay. 
Homely accommodation in country house 
fear Pendine. Beautiful coastal scenery and 
interesting district. Terms 7 ok ieceteay 
e Members 0 qj Mansion, Laugharne, Carms. 25. 
Museumpafi HOVE: Sa  gtlisbury Ra. 
sma tel no ‘or excellent 
1 and made rod &c ome 5 Se eee Se 
uk ESWICK.—Visit tarian 
- » Guest House ies, eee tiful 
Nery, good food. Ter 
ear 1957 we BILL: lovers offer ~— in converted 
f 104 per & A farmhouse, beau: 'y & remotely situated 
rn d for tie of Welsh mountains nr — 
riden d. ‘Modern comforts, very good fi & 
Limited to Mites. Friendly & informal. 6/7 gns. Georee § & 
‘cordance Wie” Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw. Llanwrst 1 
greement) P)LD Norton House Hotel, on the Gren of 
+ the famous seaside village 
© re-apPOl"RBrighton. Imaginative & plentiful t 
erhouse & & ; cent. 31 
So., were el. 3120, Prop. oN Kip. 





ORNISH farm acc. Ai 


Senha’. 2 mi: 
Perranporth. Crewes, ° 


ose, Truro. 





EVON. ‘Fontenaye’ Gsthse, 2 
2366. Fine Posn. Close sea, Ex. 


USSEX. - Whinrig Guest‘ ‘House, — 
*Phone 211. 12 miles Eastbourne. Own 
produce. Everything home-made. From 6 gns. 


RECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 
beautiful acres. Comfort, sent, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm and milk. 
Treatment ii | eae sad ae amy Write 
for terms and b rig House, Sale- 
hurst, eb oe» gg — aberabrdet 126. 
OURNEMOUTH, Connaught C Ww. 
Se Lg ® pad, $3 _~ 150 — sea 
front; atages. Superila- 
tive hook} Tak 9 gns. se ae ae 10-12 gns. 
COTSWOLDs. Simple = hse: 
path. lge Bg —_ —— ———- 

















till July. Steanbeidger} Nr. age BE ue Glos. 


'W Forest. a. 84 
p.w. inc. daily ride. Good horses, 4 
Extra ee y= Pom lessons, reas. J amy 
All mod. ge ye produce. Gray- 
son Stone, He Heathcote, st Boldre,’ Hants. 


Views to London should stay at we 
alace Gardens Terrace, Kensington, W: 

Gundam homely, central. B. & B. able 

29s., single 15s. 6d. Phone BAY. 5985. 


TTLE. Guide to Village Inns, Farms, 

2 Hotels on & off the “Beaten | round 
ritain’s coast = S., pge. from 
Feed nq Torquay. 


Victor ae 
a view, mod. furn. 


LAKES Ss. in 
Reas. terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334. 











igs trated Dens. [SM Te seen, og plays. 





FOR rapid & reliable duplicating ¢ & wees 
Secret theses, references. 

tarial Bureau, 4 Victoria "Street, Swi. 
Sin 3722, Rush j sees 


yy aa of Less Pin Duplicating 


MS: Pla Scri; 
Short Stories, = ye Aa 
“oe 


be Stn). 





Colinad Co., ved. 7 
9637 (S doors frota Old St 








TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


ANYTHING from Frothy Novels to Ab- 
struse Academic Writings can be safely 
ontetens to our panel of 

. Also Stenorette Tape Typing Ser- 
pen Dutton’s Secretarial Service, 92 Gt 





UPLICATING & T; . Key 
Kensington Church 3 


Daria eee 








AN ioe 
24-hour d 
ton Church St, 


7 is = 
io oe 2 
London, W. 





Russell Street, WCl1. MUSeum 7. 
NTRUST it to the Fb0,000 you can rely 
on our reputation. words in ; 
days (also priority service for urgent 
—— correct eee ey 
eses, ys, etc. Duplica’ ui} 
gt — Tapes transcri 


for 
. Trans- 
service — 


and week 
Weekda s nt By Sundays to 


° colo: 
ie & cee 40 Poland St, Oxford 
Wi. GERard 2835/6. 


ircus, 


SCHOOLS 








and self-government. 
pe House, Castle Pome Scot- 
land. and girls from 3 Head- 
master: John M. Aitkenhead, MLA, Ed.B. 
BURGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 
tead. Freedom & self- ee 


f weekly 
~ ang Tuition fee 27} gns; weekly eee, 
eadmaster: J. Ea 


30 gns. ext-a a term. 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Research School of Pacific Studies 


Applications are invited for two appoint- 
ments in the DEPARTMENT OF FAR 
EASTERN HISTORY (Head of De- 
partment: Professor C, P, FitzGerald as: 
SENIOR FELLOW (pref. Japanologist). 
RESEARCH  FELLO (preferably 
qualified in Japanese) 

The salary and range for a Senior Fellow 
are determined within the __ limits 
£A2,490-3,000, and a is made 
for an initial period of five years; there- 
after it may be made permanent. 

Senior Fellow is entitled to one year’s 
study leave on full pay plus contribution 
towards travel and other expenses in 
every six years. The salary range for 
Research Fellows is £A1,350-2,000 and 
appointment is made for three years, 
with possible extension to the maximum 
of five years. Reasonable travel expenses 
will be paid and assistance with housing 
i Superannuation is on the 
FSSU pattern. Further particulars 
should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth 26 Gordon Square, 
London, WCl. Applications close, in 
Australia and London, on 19 May, 1958. 





CAREERS IN PLASTICS 


TURNER BROTHERS ASBESTOS 
LTD, LEIGH ROAD 


COMPANY 
HINDLEY GREEN, NR WIGAN 
have a ber of i ing i 





in their expanding 
PLASTICS RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited from specialists 
at all levels, but we are particularly 
interested in 
TECHNOLOGISTS 
preferably possessing ARIC or a BSc 
degree, to work on the development of 
reinforced plastics. 
These are all pensionable staff appoint- 
ments offering excellent prospects for 
promotion in a developing organisation. 
Good welfare facilities. Apply in writing 
to Personnel Manager. 





THE UNION OF SHOP, 
DISTRIBUTIVE AND ALLIED 
WORKERS 


(352,000 members) ane to appoint 
a full-time EDUCATION OFFICER, 
whose duties would include the direc- 
tion and supervision of the various 
educational services to the Union’s 
members and the organisation of, and 
lecturing at, schools and classes. Form of 
application, which is reqd to be com- 
leted and returned not later than 22 

y, 1958, and further particulars and 
details of salary and conditions are avail- 





able on req in envelope marked 
‘Education Officer’) from USDAW 
Central. Office, 188 Wilmslow Road, 


Manchester, 14. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART | 
Applications are invited from University 
raduates for the post of ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR. Experience of educational 
administration and/or teaching an advan- 
tage. Teachers’ or Local vernment 
superannuation scheme. Salary scale at 
esent £800x£30 to £1,130 _ p.a. 
urther particulars and ge forms 
from Registrar, Royal liege of t, 
Exhibition Rd, SW7. 





B®c requires Drama Producer in Birming- 
ham. Professional training in, and ex- 
perience of, casting and production in broad- 
casting, television, theatre or films, a lively 
interest in all forms of drama and ability tc 
administer the work of a programme output 
department essential. Ability to adapt and 
edit scripts and a knowledge of music desir- 
able, Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptional), rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,550 p.a. inax. Requests for 
SS aang forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G.608 N. Stm) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W1, within five days. 


LONDON County Council, ag Hill 

Training College, Bexley Rd., Eltham, 
SE9. Principal: Miss F. Consitt, BA, BLitt, 
PhD. Required September 1958, Lecturers 
(men or women) in: (a) English-good 
honours degree in English essential; some 
qualifications in speech and dramatic work a 
recommendation; (b) Divinity-high aca- 
demic qualifications in Divinity essential. For 
both posts experience of teaching children of 
school age essential. Willingness to reside in 
college a recommendation (residential emolu- 





ments). ng College salary. Appoint- 
ment wil be to Council’s service Owith 
ass 


ent to this College. —— forms 
ad 


obtainable from Laros g ressed foolscap 
envelope) and returnable to Principal at the 
College by 7 May. (689.) 





&C requires Television Producer in Man- 
chester to co-ordinate Television Light 
Entertainment output in North Region. Actual 
Television production experience in that field 
is the most important qualification, but 
breadth of outlook, general versatility a 
organising ability are other important factors. 
Normal starting salary £1,380 rising by seven 
annual increments to £1,930 p.a. max, but if 
an exceptionally well-qualified candidate is 
available for this important post, appointment 
may be made at a higher grade. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing envelope and 
quoting reference G.601, N.Stm.), should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W1, within five days. 


B®¢ requires Production Assistant, Tele- 
vision News, in Cardiff. Duties under 
direction of News Editor: to assist with pre- 
paration and mounting of news programmes 
and topical items, and to direct cameras; to 
provide editorial briefing for outside assign- 
ments; to assist in selection of films and direc- 
tion of film sequences for news bulletins and 
other programmes. Good education, capacity 
to work quickly and efficiently under pressure, 
and knowledge of Wales and the Welsh lan- 
guage essential. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by seven 
annual increments to £1,550 p.a. max, Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.603 N.Stm.), should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, Londen, W1, 
within five days. 


ZOOLOGICAL Society of London. Assis- 
tant in the Education Department. The 
»Zoological Society invites applications for a 

st in the Education Department of the 

ociety from Sept. 1958 to March 1959. The 
duties will consist mainly of giving talks on 
zoological topics to Secondary School pupils. 
Candidates should have had experience of 
teachi in Secondary Schools and should 
either have a degree in Zoology or a wide 
knowledge of animals. Salary will on a 
supply basis. Applications should be sent to 
the Secretary, Zoological Society of London, 
Regent’s Park, NW1 (marked ‘Education’) 
not later than 9 May 1958. 


UNIVERSITY College of Swansea. Appli- 
cations are invited for a tempora 
Tutorship in History. Salary between £575 
and £625 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions’ and experience. Applications (four 
copies) should be sent by 10 May 1958, to 
the Registrar, University College, Singleton 
Park, Swansea, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. 











‘THE Labour Party invites applications for 
the post of Secretary to its Common- 
wealth Department. Knowledge of Common- 
wealth affairs & of the Labour Movements jn 
the Commonwealth and Colonial countries; 
and drafting ability essential. Application forms 
obtainable from Mr Morgan Phillips, Secre- 
tary, Labour Party, tee som House, Smith 
Square, London, SW1. Completed applica- 
tion forms should be returned with specimen(s) 
of recent work not later than 9 May, 1958. 


LIBRARIAN (female) required for reference 
library in the London Office of the New 
Zealand Government. Five-day week — Super- 
annuation scheme. Salary in accordance with 
age, qualifications and experience. Ap ly in 
writing to Chief Clerk, 415 strand, 2. 
ASST: Secretary, Woman, 35-45, required. 
S/Typist, pref. some organising ability, 
exp. children’s welfare work. Hours 10-6, alt. 
Sats 1.0. Sal. £500 p.a. Apply Sec., Coram’s 
Fields Playground, 93 Guilford St, WCl. 


ROYAL Institute for the Blind requires 

_ Shorthand-Typist interested in social 
services work. Good salary and conditions. 
9-5.30. No Sats. Pension Scheme. Write or 
phone, 224 Gt Portland St, W1. Euston 5251. 


LABOUR Party headquarters require short- 
hand-typists, aged 24-35, speeds 120/50 
w.p.m. Salary £10 3s. 10d. per week. Superan- 
nuation Scheme. Membership of the Labour 
Party and Trade Union essential. Apply to Mr 
Morgan Phillips, Sec., The Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Sq., London, SW1. 


CLERK/ shorthand typist required half- 

time, five days per week y Rubber 
Federation, 43 Bedford Sq., WCl. Applica- 
tions in writing to the Secretary. 


ALLEY-slave required to_ help keep 

Fabian publications afloat. Pay (£4 p.w. 
half-time) and holidays (4 weeks p.a.). Write 
to the General Secretary, 11 Dartmouth St, 
SW1 (NB.—Experience of proof-reading and 
layout is what we really want.) 


West End Travel Agency requires young 

woman assistant (21-25) in Reservations 
Dept. Typing essential. Hours 9-5 and alter- 
nate Saturday mornings 9-12.30. £10 p.w. 
and 2 weeks’ holiday this year. Some travel 
facilities. Box 9873. 


WORKING Manageress required for small 
private hotel, Seafront, South Coast, 

open throughout year (Winter resort). Average 
30 guests. Friendly place used by all public- 
spirited people. Opportunity for lady who 
$ run guest house, or experienced cook- 
caterer (cook also employed). If married, 





























IDDLESEX County Council — Education 

Committee. Full-time Psychiatric 
Social Worker (female) reqd for work initi- 
ally at Eali hild Guidance Centre. Should 
hold Men Health. Cert. of LSE or pre- 
scribed alternative. PTA Salary with Lon- 
don Weighting accdg to age. Permanent, 
established, subject to medical assessment. 
Prescribed conditions. Application form 
(stmpd add. f’scap env.) from Borough Edu- 
cation Officer, 26 Castlebar Road, Ealing, 
W5, returnable by.10 May (Quote X.328 
NSN). Canvassing disqualifies. 


OUNTY of Leicester Children’s Commit- 
tee. Applications cre invited from suitably 
ualified women for appointment as Child 
re Officer. Extra post due to increase in 
staff. Person appointed will undertake all 
types of work in one area of the County. 
Chi Care Certificate preferred. Salary 
APTI. Apply by letter giving details of age, 
education, qualifications and exp., with names 
and addresses of two refs, to Children’s 
Officer, 12 Talbot Lane, Leicester, by 7 May. 


AMILY Welfare Association invites imme- 
diate applications for the post of Organis- 
ing Secretary at their Central. Office. Candi- 
dates must have good casework experience. 
Preference will be given to women between 
the ages of 35 and 45, holding a degree and/or 
a qualification in social studies. The post is 
inistrative and carries superannuation. 
Commencing salary £1,000 p.a. Application 
forms (s.a.e.) from General Secretary, Mr 
H. R. Durham, Family Welfare Association, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, SW1. 


DEPUTY Matron and one Staff Nursery 
Nurse required by Coventry Children’s 
Committee for their Residential Nursery, 
‘The Manor’, Tamworth Road, Keresley, 
Near Coventry. This is a non-training Nur- 
sery with 30 places. NMC diti and 











and can be boarded. Also vacancy for 
practical office:lady able relieve manageress 
off-duty, holidays, etc. In each case write 


. age, experience} remuneration required, when 


could be free, etc. Faulkner, 
Street, W1. Relief cook also required 2/3 
days weekly, general duties other days. 


DORSET. Coast — comfortable home for good 


cook/housekeeper in modern 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continay } ACCOM 


ENCYCLOPADIA Britannica, 1947, 
plements till 1953. Year Books 
48, 49. Perf. cond. Best offers. Box 9ujs| ‘jel, light 


ERMAN books bought & sold. Libri 
G Boundary Rd, NWS. MAT. 30:07 Loe m 


FELLOWSHIPS & STUDENTSHIP§ _ | linen, etc 




















AUSTRALIAN National University, m/2 BRIG 
search School of Pacific Studies, Appliq.| “ NW_ 





) 


tions are invited for a Research Fellowship 
the Department of International Relates” | yon 
Applicants should have appropriate Teseanh | .SW15, Si 
experience and be able to initiate and cay ~ 
out research in the field of International he RICHM 
lations. It is expected that the appoinge| 4», Profe 
would participate during 1958-59 in the De sitting ro 
partment’s project on international Politi | JYROME 
of Southeast Asia. Some acquaintance with B self-c 
or, knowledge of the region is sought ani) poom, sha 
competence in the relevant languages would) —————~ 
be desirable. The salary range for Research ccoh 
Fellows is £A1,350-2,000 and appointment jy, += Phon 
made for three years, with possible extension -POARD 
to the maximum of five years. Reasonable B amen 
travel expenses will be paid and assistang.-35, from 
with housing provided. Superannuation is @iforms & 
the F.S.S.U. pattern, Further  particulas:Gjybs, 13 
should be obtained from the § 2 
Association of Universities of the Brit 


Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London : 2545. 
WCl. Applications close, in Australia aq4 | 
London, on 26 May, 1958. B van. 
UNIVERSITY of Manchester. Researd : 
Studentships and Research Grants hs ete 
Economic and Social Studies. Applications at| side, Bea 
invited for the above studentships and grant, |——— 
tenable for one year in the first instance ani 
renewable for a further period not e i 
two years. The studentships are no: | 
the value of £350 or £400 per phen 
are offered to candidates who have obtained 
the degree of Bachelor or Master in this 
any other approved University, and applic 
tions are acceptable from students who expert|————— 
to graduate this summer. The successful} AC 
candidates will be expected to pursue researhig7QUNC 

















—_—_—— 





in Economics, Economic Statistics, fairl 
ment, Social Administration, Social Anthro J 
pology or Sociology. Applications should 'AMBR 
sent not later than 1 July 1958 to th! room 


Registrar, The University, Manchester pr 
from whom further particulars and forms 
application may be obtained. 


hou: 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT G., 43 N 


PLEASANT bed-sitting room in D 1 
house. Hot and cold water, gas fire 
cooker, own meter. CAN. 4554. 


MALL, sunny, happy room. Deli 
home, independent, reputable charactet/*“room v 
All amenities. Light bkfst, excel. transp. 4 
Write/tel. 8 The Highlands, Edgware 3 






















spacious 3-bedrm N. London fats, ” or 
139 Oxford 2 gdn (a) end July-end Aug. (b) 23 Aug#mid-Octob 
6 Sept. 8 gns each. Refs Box 9821. : ~ 

ERY attractive single bed-sit. room, so Mane 

amenities. 45s. TUDor 8844. OCRA 

coup 





near sea & country. No objections to small 
child. Apply 24 Icen Road, Weymouth. 


WOODLANDS Holiday Camp, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. Wanted, cook, or 
assistant cook (female) for summer season. 


APOLLO Agency invites enquiries from em- 
ployers and top-grade office staff, T- 
manent/temporary. 18 Hanover Street, 1. 
MAYfair 5091. 





near 





SUNNY. attract. divan-room. Compl. builtheed jeaye 
o 2 = two — 
ood-class accom. Best part Hampstead, nea 
buses. £4 10s. HAM. 7428. ee 
LAPY to share facilities of luxury ~ centra 
Putney, Own bedroom. Box 9788. a = 
RICHMOND Bridge. Self-contd furnishe¢é———-— 
flat, 2 rms, bath, kit. Six months let froq 
1 May. £20 per month. Box 9790. 











TRY the Coffee Bar Employment Bureau. 

4 . Macclesfield Street, Shaftesbury 

Avenue, W1. ’Phone REG. 7571. 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


JST ELLIGENT young married woman, 7- 
months-old child, left alone, requires work 








N™!. Fourth girl invited share flat, £1——— 
monthly, own bedroom. Box 9824. | | 
COMF. room, all amenities, in small m (CANON 
house of prof. woman (Golders Green) 
moderate rent. SPE. 6246 after 6 p.m. 


ACOOM. offered W1 flat in (f.) owner’ 








with aceom. (own furniture). Anything consid. absence, univ. terms pref., excl. w/ NDEPED 
secretarial/domestic, etc. Box 9818. Mod. terms by arrangement, Box 9852. cooley 





SEC. /sht. active Labour Party), now free- 
lance. nion_ rates. Any hours. Expd 
political work, MPs, newspaper. Box 9878. 


E4st Finchley, Ist-floor furn. flat availablgat.railway 
to mid-July. 2 bedrms., sitting-rm., garde: 
and bath, 4 gns. p.w. Box 9835. 





MERICAN publicity writer, NY agency 
‘* exp., sks challenging post. Ideas un- 
limited. Quality writing guaranteed. Box 27. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 








HE Liberal Ghost’, a — iece by 
R. P. Arnot in May abour Monthly. 
George James (NUR_ Executive) writes 


‘Crisis on the Rails’; ‘Wages and the Econo- 
mic Situation’ examined in R. P. Dutt’s Notes 
of the Month. ls. 8d. post free, from NS, 
134 Ballards Lane, London, N3 





salaries, plus £26 local award in certain cir- 
cumstances. Application forms from Chil- 
dren’s Officer, New Council Offices, Coventry. 


ARRIED couple reqd at Langley House 

Reception Home, East India Dock Road, 
E14, Duties incl. observation and assessment. 
Salaries: Housefather £505 to £577 10s.; 
Housemother £437 10s. to £512 10s. each plus 
£18 10s ne for Home Office Cert., less 
charge for board, etc. Apply Children’s Officer 
(CH/NEDO/383), L.C.C. County Hall, SE1. 


FPEMALE House Companion, resident, re- 
quired for care of severely a 
girls at Ponds Home for Young Adult Spas- 
tics, Seer Green, Bucks. For full details and 
form apply to the Warden. 
TALY. Governess, 25-50, required, 1 child, 
slight knowledge of Italian, experience with 
children necessary. Box 9900. 
SECRETARY, 23/25, for TV Dept, Advtg 
firm. Good sal. rospects. Portman 
Bureau, 78 George St, W1. HUN. 0676. 

















BUDGET? Read Wilhelm Ropke’s ‘Wel- 
fare, Freedom and Inflation’ if you want 
to discuss it intelligently, Cloth 7s. 6d., paper 
3s. 6d. Pall Mall Press, 123 Pall Mall, SW. 


EPric Connor. Songs from Trinidad. 45 
‘songs arranged for voices, guitar, drum, 
and bass. Ideal for folk-singers, skiffle groups, 
and anyone who can og Bee guitar. 12s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press Music Dept, 44 Con- 
duit Street, W1. 


“THE Humanist’ is the journal of Scientific 
Humanism (monthly, 1s., p.a. 14s.). 
Spec. copy, ‘Living with Reality’, 
Bertrand Russell’s ‘Faith of a Rationalist’, 
free. RPA, 40 Drury Lane, WC2. 
MAN'S World now contains a 32-page 
Male Art Photography Supplement. 
ls. 6d. monthly from all newsagents. 
WORLD affairs, economics, socialism, Rus- 


sia, communism: books/pamps bought. 
The Hammersmith Bkshp, W6. RIV: 6807. 

















rr 
HAMPSTEAD. Lee _furn./pt furn. roomlfi'3 mA 
Share kit., gdn. £3 5s. PRI. 2016. _# rooms, | 


IF you want a pleas. spacious rm. (singly Then ‘phe 
et 





dble.), pleas. atmosphere, next green beg _F' 
yet only 25 mins. W. End/City, large OOM 
linen, light, cooker, etc. Ring HIL. 3751. elec, 


FoR cheerful conte with baby, large 4 
small rm, own kit. Rent 50s. & care ERM 
schoolboys (7 and 8) 4 evenings from 5 p.q 1A) 
Wils, Green. Box 9785. holida 
WN room, share mod. flat, cen. Mt 
O fridge, ‘phone, .ill food delivered, off ogee 
by woman graduate. 35 mins door-to-doot - 
Westminster/City. 35s. p.w. incl. cleanity ed 
TUL. 4475 after 7 p.m. or wkends, Box 989 er an 
IGHGATE, large divan-room for ladyAXTIST 
H Basin, gas ring, use gdn. 35s. TUD. 530 lector. 
NEWLY dec. div. room & kit. (sh 
Prof./bus woman. 40s. p.w. MOU. 
AMPSTEAD, Nr Finchley Rd 
buses. 2 well furn. rooms in Mans. 4 
5 gns. p.w. Phone HAM. 7258. 
37°. 6d. Lge. bright bed-sit. All cons. D 
wich, SE21. Perm./temp. Box 13. 
HEERFUL double bed-sit., light cook 
facilities, use bath, in Elgin Avenue, 
Coloured Students welcome. HAM. 0720. 
IGHGATE Wds. Single bed-sit., 0 
kitchen. View Woods. TUDor 7396. 
UNNY bed-sit. W9, use bath, kiteh 
(chw) & tel. Mod. rent. Box 9761. 








for : 

































































Hociation 
Ppointed | 
retary, 

9 Queen 



















NEW STATESMAN. 
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NS—continag | ACCOMMODATION VACANT—continued PERSONAL—continued PERSONAL—continued HOLIDAY TRAVEL—continued 
ca, h. DGE “lecturer, wife,” baby, ING’ 
oe a sunny -_ bjet, bh. & & & os css CAMBRI MBB r, ec, new baby. K™ S College Hall, Champion Hill, SES, SPAIN BY AIR 
ers. Bor Sul ied. ight, heating. TUD. oe 2/3 wha berwn 21 June a 31 July. Box 97 London 14-21 Tecat july” ora 25-30 July. Apply tae days (fully inclusive) 40 gns. Tossa 

id. 8 mins E. Finch- OUNG woman, twenty-three, wishing to ew vacancies y, 
AL. saan GE rit Cis ioe ce, Mod. gas fire. Baths, ke an 99 “Oe arious Kinds of f engraving seeks | PROFESSIONAL author, a graduate, & 29 June, 13 a now fot 

on Engraver t libraries. 

ENTSHIPS ~ | linen, etc. _458._P-W. or Designer. Box 9591. mee aumuniek ael bibliographical work 





University, Re 2 BRIG! ar rm, oe use kitchen. All 
tudies, Applica 

h Fellowship — oe wishes 
ional Relate | gy wie 

opriate reseath|,§W15. Sep. rooms, <persehe fun Box? Box 9894. 
itiate and cary 


ame Rien mame ns Nat usd 

















USTRIAN lad, 16 
mer holidays | with tbcitiah fat family, Pa 
willing be useful, Further 


offi 

Woodside Rd, Amersham, Bucks 

Og ay ye (28), bachelor, seeks similar 
share flat in Birmingham. Box 9800. 








AMBRETTA for sale, £120. Phone: 








ote N. ; a 4375. 

quaintance =| Don a ns Bd flat. Small bed-sitting > needs sz wk. Lon. 
is sought ee ‘i oto’ oe 2 ae. KEN. 4375. Babyait, ysit, ‘anything consid. Box 9809. 

anguages 


vailable. 


ADVERTISER seeks other readers inter- 
ested in Gurdijieff’s ideas. Box 9797. 





during the summer. 
tion for publication. pmo V Box 9868. 


‘and prepara- 





Please state terms. Box 9866. 


LA®Y; 30s, seeks a 
Russi ; 


experienced 
Intermediate stage. 





QUE acre 


sion. 
cmeten eee ee Emmy aes x 9853. 


and A, in ge ee 
eee 





from 


country ry 
HAP 9. Young foreigners specially welcomed. 
than, Blisland, Bodmin, Cornwall. 


halid 214. 





Mrs Lumley-Smith, Lave- 








“appoinimeay, £Y Phos AFione’ Mi T4184 oF call 98 Maida Vale. 
ssible extension . JROARDIN accommodation with social 




















ro. ae Fray ee. Players invited 

















HILDREN over 3 yrs old welcomed as 























are. Rese amenities * fot nae & er toad under AMpstead 8109. Thea eA any —_ = Tek 2 268. 
assistance 35, from 52s to 90s. partial . Applic. “large ae nee SEA wes, Sx. 

anuation is dorms Gr information: Belsize Residential W* seri zs js Sutable lectures, catenennes HUMAN [SM—a modern 
owl artical Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave, NWS. arden, St. Anne’s House, 57 Ethical Un. 13 Prince of Wales Te Tet ws. 
of ihe Bd GHARE-A.Fiat, Lid, 173 Lid, 173 Piccadilly. HYD. Dean Street, Wi. (GER. 3000). HOME, & Montessori School, (Country) 
Square, London, 2545: sant_ clients SPINET, about 50 yrs old; £60. Seen WS. : Zi. Limited number. Happy 
| Australia Bi Kis Bay & Raving 3 Cara- Box 1. family. Lone sht periods. Quald teacher, Ran. 
ve 385 London Rd, Horndean. | TOURNALIST_ writes speeches, reports, | dell, ‘White House, Isficid, Uckfield, Sz. 
ester. Resear FYILL Farm holiday. 4 berth seg equip- articles, etc. Write Box 6' mT YPEWRITERS, Modern Portable 
irch Grants a): Ded. Vs Sates os = omnive > hea country- LDERMASTON March = Ia photo- machines for eae from £1 monthly. Tel. 
{Applications aside. Beach . Box 96 phic record, over 400 photge, Marcher, Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for details. 
hips an 

aa yall S MPs, iren, etc. for Sanit Send today Tor GEST 
rst instance vance a gy <5 gas; up . or, oul, or iew selection Triographers, 21 Moorhouse ing free booklet. - The Regent Institute 
plete Dublin i he i Rd, W2, or tel. PARK 4652 after 8 (Dept. B./191), Palace Gate, London, W: 
r ply, thdrum, Oo. Wicklow. —— Success Sz 





o have obtained 4 GE! ASENT —— accommodation Mi, - 
laster in this positions Norfolk coast, four, six, eight 
ty, and applic persons, except August. 89 King St, N b 


lents who expett!: 
The successfull) . ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
NG Civil ws ag desires furn, room, 








| pursue research} 
M Social Gowen: Yaiiy central, 























tions should [AMBRIDGE —— wants bed-sitting 
y 1958 to thp*’ room May-July +: area. Brkfst/ 
Manchester preferable. Box 98. 

rs and forms family (4 adults) s London fiat/ 
° house Aug., *58 to —_* °59. Offers to 
VACANT G., 43 Morshead Mansion: 

om in Di NG-living space read for London 
ter, gas fire couple 4-6 Fag from 9 May. Write 
154. \Marcus, 49, Oakly St, SW3. 

oom. Deli IMPOSER and piano lge unfurn 
utable characte/room with cooking facs comen Box 9756, 
xcel, transp. WINDUCATION Officer, home on leave from 
»_ Edgware tropics,’ furnished 










or flat in or near Norwich, July to 
tid-October. Wife, ow. child, baby. expected 
pe nn 1l Abbey. Court, Bracon- 


Jon flats, 
ug. (b) 23 Al 
9821. 





couple and harmless baby now urgently 

or Col, Pale foe 'S. Enoland~f thy faomitbed cot. 
is me S. - ‘urnis cot- 

Hampstead, neifyge/house, seaside or rural ; erred. End of 





“¢ to end of Nov. — fully furnished 

of luxury flat ed oe vEled Reviy State — linen 

Box 9788. poe airmail to Wt 
ept, pe ge: .W.. 























MY’ Short Stories have 95% succe: 
on my ‘Washburn’ Skeleton pi van S.a.c. 
Margaret Airedale (NS), Box 9414. 

gp A Workshop. Authors’ uahing and 


productions to Actors & Actresses. 
Write Marowitz, 24 Tregunter Road, SW10. 


"THE Edinburgh School of Natural Thera- 
peutics. Now enrolling for new class to 

begin P this autumn. Pro s from Secre- 

tary, Kingston, Edinburgh 9. 

NEw villa Italian Riviera vacant May, June 
and Sept. Phone FINchley 0817. 


SPAIN, Russia, Rivieras, etc., 


. cars to above ny Auto 
places (E), 139 Strand, WC2. 23 whe. 


Costa Brava. Villas and flats to let. ais 
nen full. May and June half price. 
Dr C. J. Cooper, Burgess Hill, Sx. 
FORMULA for Inventing’ explains how to 
invent, patent, market, your ideas. Detls 
free: Wainwright, 4 Farnsfield, Newark. 


WHETHER you need a photograph or 
someone wants one of you, remember 
pres Panting. Studio in St John’s Wood, 
Abbey Gardens, NW8. 

MARe Gerson, AIBP, ARPS, photographer 

of literary ‘and stage folk, would be 
plesood to send his price list of Portraits, “al 

ublicity. 61 Seymour St, W1. PAD. 


VITAL Community meets to =e oma 
wna Conus. progressive ideas in a + 
iendly atmosphere. Write Sec. (D), Pro- 




































































-contd ico BS netstat Botte aran Pat 2 aaa League, 20 Bu ham St, WC2. 
‘months let froa = Woman Doctor reqs quiet self "TALENTED boys and girls over 12 to train 
x 9790. contained furn. flat convenient for stage. Write with recent 10 to: 
“share flat, £l ry. 2 June to 14 July. Box 9879. Progressive Management, Dryden bers, 
ais: 119 Oxford S . wi. 
_Box 9824. PROPERTY TO LET 
0 5a ee FOREIGN, ~~~ 
olders une 8 s. Gge, . KNI. 6 
ter 6 p.m. W. End/City. ii gns. wk. Box $789..° 10 REIGN i Rd, Se r 4132. 
in 6) owne PROPERTIES FOR SALE wAnale-Co See Fe eS 
‘Bor 9852. BEFENDENT School “for sale, Bast Walton 2 SSW en. 1586. 
jussex; unspoiled rural setting, conveni- F you would still like to speak Italia 
urn, flat a tailway London. mae, riding, produc- I eflortlessly in three “month, telephone 
; a rm., gatden. Box 9648. gni, WELbeck 7411 & 2. 
— — AGE £1,250, main ine Lond. RENCH Conversation. Courses for Begin- 
./pt furn. 1 3m. Audley End ( a ccumee . F ners. Discussion groups. Private lessons. 
PRI. 2016. i large ‘shed. E. light, no mod. con. | _-The Mentor, 11 Charing ( Cross Road, Lon- 
ious mm. Fn. (si en ° Th ey iy. Holland, Bidr., Arkesden. don, WC2. TRAfalgar 2 
icity, arge age d order, Edinburgh; gas, "hen ae Me res Ba a aa in 
ng HIL. 375). ) we630. Key, £19. Box 9973 exch, July or Sept. Robertvon EES. é Fel- 
2 bt, PERSONAL lows Rd, London, NW3. 
it 50s. & 


F 5 9 student (m. 20) seeks wks 
ings from § PALYERMAN student ( ‘sarmthy “Sut / Amapoct 
mg for sealies near Munich. 9867 











flat, cen. 
















delivered, offer IDDLE-aged couple would like to spend 
Legge of. .& holiday in a Rest Home where diets are 
y. incl. cleaning@eVided for, and where there is a very 
vkends, Box 9 and sociable atmosphere. Box 9497. 

adgA RTIST would ee to meet patron or col- 
ae oe “ 

















& kit. (sh | Seas = graduate, 30, sks 
p.w. MOU. » Serious-minded ditto to share pleasant 

Rd ington flat. Refs. Details to Box 9816. 
chiey HINESE lessons, pref. from content, re- 


7258. Mans. "i quired Hampstead area. Box 98 
XCHANGE dble bed-sit. room, . ~ bath, 
Piccadilly Circus, for a in Paris, 3 
4 weeks August. Box 98 









it. All cons. D 
mp. Box 13. 




















sit., light cOokI@MARE and training fe iy handi- 
igin Avenue, capped children who are ambulant and 
HAM. 0720. the ages of 4 years and 16 years 


: 14 years) is ‘ovided by National 
ociation for Mental Health at their ae 
Ppointed Home in Suffolk. tions 

ecretary, Residential Services 
Queen Anne Street, London, W1. 






le bed-sit., © 
TUDor 7396. 
se bath, kite 
t. Box 9761. 






















PARE ARENTS! What about your child’s 
French? A yoaes Tourist ag ¥ ra 
swimming, playing tennis. i$ an 
everything else your son or daughter enjoys 
ng LE is — = first-class French families. 
We pagiie guest he — of a life- 
time. er we ty er detail: : oy 
Tourism, 47 Redington Road, London, NW 3. 
Telephone teed 0869. 


N Famille’ Holidays in Austria, France, 
Germany, etc. y not let us make 
individual arrangements for you to enjoy the 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of a private 
family or join one of the special S vil 








ing our International ee 4 Centre? 
Meet and get to know the vo # woe 
visit. Illus, broch. 


country you 
Burlington St, Regent St Wi. RE 


s* eee s Bae Inge tA of Fiction Be 


ing Science, Ltd, Regent House, Regent S 

1. We negotiate suitable yoy on a is% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable 
work returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also My 7 an inte booklet dets 
& fees for our Gousses & Criticisms, suc- 
cess letters from students. 





year’s. 
ma for 
to 


KNOW-How means. Writing 
you. No Sales-No Fees tuition. Free 
subscription to Britain’s foremost 


riters. Free N.2. 
Success’ from B.A. School 


of Successful Writing, Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W1. 





ET me trace 


trace your ancestry. logical 


Geneal: 
research all kinds. foun n mod. Box 9484. 





Nervous Exhaustion try Nerve 


i cases of 
Manipulation. A reintegrating therapy, in- 


vigorating and stimulating. The Nerve 
Centre, 87 Westbourne Terrace, W2. 
AMBassador 4041. Ask for brochure. 





, out 


ISION Senge 


t improved with- 
Bates Practitioner, 


Michael Ronan, = Gloucester Road, SW7. 
KNIghtsbridge 7323 





Prince’s 


PHL? . ay 


Psychologist, 69 
SW7. 


Gate, S. Kensington, 


KENsington 8042. 





R M. DAVIDSON, FSMC, 
mic 6 Cotsen, attends at The Hatton 


hthal- 


9 Ti Garden, Holborn, 


1 
ae (Tel. ToL. 8193.) 





PLANNED 


Families Booklet free. Write 


Court Surgical Stores, Ltd, 12 Marriott’s 
Court, Manchester, for price list of our sur- 
gical aes etc. 





MESS Ollivier, Colonic lavage. Stimulating. 
MAY. 1085, open evenings. 





DUREX gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under 

call for our free price list now. Fiertag, Dept 
N.N. 34 Wardour St, London, W1. 


lain cover. Write or 





L. 


Family Requisites. List s.a 


ANNED 
Surgical Store, 10a Dartmouth Rd, SE23. 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL 








n't 
and from 
these and 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS 


Join one of our Whitsun parties abroad 
to Lenk, Salzburg, Rome and Positano 


or Greece. 


We also have a selection of original 
Whitsun holidays in England 
poteee aye 


» including 
rties, sailing or canoe- 
oaks visit to the Ay ~~ 


from £6 10s. 

£29 18s. abroad. Details of 

other holiday arrangements 
from 


ERNA LOW, 47(NS) Old Brompton 
Road, London, SW7. 
KEN. 0911 & 9225. 





Italian 
(Vi 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ECONOMY HOLIDAYS BY AIR 


ITALY 


Venice-10 days 29 gns. 
Rome-10 days 33 gns. 


Cities—15 days 49 gns. 


enice, Florence, Rome) 


August and September departures, day- 
time flights, comfortable hotels. 


Full details from: 


WORLDWAYS LIMITED 
39-41 tomes Street, London, W1 


: HUNter 9749 


Member Be re Travel and Holidays 


ssociation. 





woe 15 days 





rom 
ord. 


IERFUL, Wonderful Copenhagen! 
for only Fs ge (incl. couch- 


ettes ane boat trip to 


Sweden). 
Protravel, TK x Castle St, 


Circus, London, Wl. LAN. 3101 


PEGASUS HOLIDAYS Sv Ltd. 
Xe 


ene owiddae 
Tel. ARNold 3086. 





ARCHITECTURE AND TRAVEL 


‘ours led by speci- 

- Paine « designed _ the student 

or laymen interested in the subject to: 

Scandinavia — Interior ey and Archi- 
tecture, 16 days 51 gns. 
Spam-15 days, 42 gns. 
Italy-14 days, 39 gns. 

Also holidays abroad by air with tuition 

in painting from a =. Descriptive 


or PEAN ART Styne. . 

ames Street, London, 

> ine : HUNter 9749 

Member of British Travel and Holidays 
Association. 





YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE RICH TO 
AQUALUNG, WATER-SKI OR SAIL! 
The Club Mediterranee offers you expert 


tuition and free use of all at 
oe ee is of the 
Mediterranean. 


A fortnight’s pad from £40, 


CLUB ME 
139 Kensington High a pet 
(entrance in 

London, W8. Vv at 





SUMMER HOLIDAY IN MADEIRA 
AT REDUCED FARES! 


best holiday proposition and the extra 
— south mean warmth and sunshine. 
A good onan = visit this beauti- 
ful sub-tropical Go now or at 
any oe _= mid- ee, Good 
els, reasonable rates. 
ITALIAN RIVIERA 


The only direct route to the coast starts 

Saturdays from 17 May to Santa 

Margherita (for Rapallo, Portofino, Sestri 

Levante oy SB Let your travel 
t contact 

“2 UILA AIRWAYS 

62 Brompton Rd, London, SW3. KEN 4567. 





POLAND 
15 days’ holiday from £49 
Write for free brochure to 
FREGATA TRAVEL LTD, 
122 Wardour Street, W1. 





VISIT THE SOVIET UNION 


Inclusive tours to : 
LENINGRAD & MOSCOW 
18 days by sea, 65 gns. 
15 days by air, 112 gns, 

Send NOW for details to 





PROTRAVEL - The Travel ency You 
Can Trust, 12 Gt Castle St, ord Cir- 

cus, London, Wi (behind Peter Robinson, 

open until 7 p.m. on Thursday), LAN. 3101” 


Four Summer Holidays for bin ~4 
ey 27 July-9 Auer. 

canvas at Keu Klagenfurt; oe. 
Belgium: 2-16 August. Week in Brussels for 
World Exhibition. 





. Apply to British 
Festi val Committe. 351 Goswell Rd, 
ECl. (S.a.e.) 





1958 fines Air ee ~ on Brava for 


8. 

R for 37 7 pee. in- 

clude bog travel and uae ys 

Send ‘' for oll ay Wings Ltd, 48a 
Baker St. NW1 AMB. 1001 


FOOD AND DRINK 











—_ St Kitchen for som differen’ 
? Crawford St, Baker St. WEL. 9625." 


H°Y soon will man reach the moon? Why 
worry. when all the El Cid sherry is here 
on earth! (And the Fino Feria, too). 








fi 


‘ 


sesits 


eae ON -ihacetehi ies 


ay: 


Pikes gee 


Z: : Mi a ye spats gk ee RR eS 


a yens 


}- we 


os 


Seu ide pets ao ie a." 


Rien en RF B 





552 ; 
OPERA AND BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE: 
Tel. TERminus 1672 
CARL ROSA OPERA 
Until 10° May, Evgs 7, mats, Sats 2.30. 
28 April 





Faust 
29 April ‘Tales of Hoffmann 
30 April Don Giovanni 
1 May Manon Lescaut 
2 May Benvenuto Cellini 
3 May (Mat.) rmen : 
3 May (evg) Barber of Seville 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 
(Tel. Covent Garden 1066) 


THE ROYAL BALLET 
(formerly Sadler’s Wells Ballet) 


28 April, 7.30. Ballet Imperial, Lady & 
The Fool, Petrushka, 
30 April, 7.30. The Shadow, Giselle. 
1 & 2 May, 


7.30, & 3 May, 
2.0. The Sleeping Beauty. 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


29 April, 7,30. Rigoletto. 
3 May, 7.30. La Boheme. 
9 May,7.0. Don Carlos (in Italian). 
—_———— THEATRES 
RTS. TEM. 3324, Tu./Fri. Evs 8.0, St. 
Sn. 5.0 & 8.0. The Catalyst. Mems. only. 
DUKE of York’s. TEM, 5122. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 
& 8.30. Thurs. 2.30. Joan Gdeenwood in 
‘Lysistrata’. 
RVING WHI. 8657. Non-stop Glamour Re- 
vue. 2nd Year. Fr. 2.30. Sn. Mems. New 
edition (7th) commences 28 April. 
OYAL Court, SLO. 1745. Evgs. 7.30. 
Sat. 5 & 8.15. Wed. 2.30, Till Tonight, 
Epitaph for George Dillon. 28 April-10 y; 
A Resounding Tinkle. &.The Hole. 


T#. Royal, E15. MAR. 5973. Tnt 5, 8. 
Man of Destiny, & Shaw/Terry letters. 
"TOWER. 7.30. 25, 26 Apl (Mems 27). 1, 2, 
3 May Carroll’s ‘Shadow & Substance’. 
CAN. 5111 (3475 bef. 6). Canonbury Pl, N1. 
ITY. EUS. 5391. ‘The Ganze Macher’ 
(His Friend at Court), Israeli comedy 
(in English), Thurs. to Sun. 7.45. Mems. 


CONCERTS 


ONDON Harpsichord Ensemble. Works 
by Vivaldi, Leclair, C. P. E. Bach, Bach, 
Couperin, J. C. Bach. Royal Festival Hall, 
Recital Rm, Sat, 3 May, 8.15. WAT. 3191. 


DOLMETSCH Concert, Dir: Carl Dol- 
tin 
































metsch, Scheit, Stanley, Fasch, Sammar- 

i, etc. Elizabethan —- (Alfred Hep- 
worth). Royal Festival Hall Recital Room, 
Wed. Apr. 30, 7 p.m. 9s., 6s., 3s. WAT. 3191. 


INE Arts Quartet with Reginald Kell 

(clarinet). Four concerts at 5.55 p.m. 14 
May: rtet No. 5, Bartok; Clarinet Quin- 
tet K.581, Mozart. 16 May Quartets Op. 18, 
No. 4 and Op. 59, No. 3, thoven. 19 
May: Quartets Op. 95 & Op. 130, Beethoven. 
21 May: Quartet No. 4, Bartok; Clarinet 
Quintet, Op. 115, Brahms. Tickets 43. (incl. 
prog.), Royal Festival Hall, WATerloo 3191. 


[<4 Music Section, ICA Gia, 17 Dover 
St, W1, on Tues. 29 April and Fri. 2 May 
at 8.15 p.m. Two lectures by Marc Wilkin- 
son on ‘Electronic Music and the Use of the 
Electronic Studio’. Tickets at the door: 
Members, 1s, 6d. Public, 3s. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ACADEMY Cinema (GER. 2981). Morning 
shows daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns), Films 
on Artists of The Italian Renaissance (U). 


VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. American Film 
Season. Until 27 April: Alec Guinness in 
‘The Swan’ (U). From 28 April: Kirk 
Douglas in ‘Lust for Life’ (A). 
ROX, BAY, 2345. W/c Apl. 27. S. Sig- 
noret, V. Clouzot ‘The Fiends’, Fr.-Eng. 
titles, X. J. McIntire, ‘Phoenix City Story’ X. 


[<*. 17 Dover St, W1. Dancing to Don 
Simmons’ Group. To-day, 26 April, 8-11 
p.m. Members 3s. and their guests 5s. 


‘THE Afro-Asian Students Co-ordinating 
Cttee_ in UK _ celebrates Afro-Asian 
Students Day with Songs and Dances from 
Africa and Asia, Fri. 25 April 7 p.m. At 
Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Sq., W2. ts 2s. 


























NEW STATESMAN: * 


EXHIBITIONS—continued 


26 APRIL 1958 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 





GANYMED Reproduction Derain’s Black- 
friars now published, 50s.-plus-tax'7s. 2d. 
from all g printsellers. Illustrated cata- 
logue ls. 6d. from 11 Gt Turnstile, WC1. 


AN EXHIBITION of ‘Design in the Home’ 
this week on the third floor at Woollands 
of ightsbridge, SW1, will present a collec+ 
tion of selected designs in furniture, china, 
glass and tableware from the 11th Triennale 
of Milan. This is one of many activities form- 
ing part of Focus on Europe, a presentation of 
superlative designs in fashions, fabrics, furni- 
ture etc. from twelve European. countries and 
Great Britain. 


ARCHITECTURE in South Africa. RIBA, 
66 Portland Place, Wl. Till 1 May. 
Mon.-Fri. 10-7: Sat. 10-5, Admission Free. 


URNER House, Penarth, 56 Group. 2nd 
Exhib. 29 April-1 June. Closed Mons. 


I“. 17 Dover St, W1. Asger Jorn: Paint- 
ings 1938-1958, Till 31 May, Daily 10-6. 
Sats 10-1. Adm. 1s, Members free. 
DRIAN Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, Marble 
Arch, W2. Citron, Morris, Jadot. 29 
April-17 May. Daily 10-7 inc. Sats. 
LEICESTER Galleries, Leicester Sq. 
Paintings by Dora Maar and Russell 
Drysdale. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until 1 May. 


WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
NWI1 























The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
. Exhibitions: William Harvey, Tercen- 
Exhibition; Electricity in the Service 
of Medicine; and other exhibitions, Mon- 
Friday 10-5, Adm. free. 

7, VEMMERS, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. Rec. 
Pntgs Julian Trevelyan. From 10 Apr. 
LEFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W1. 

Monotypes by Edgar Degas, Daily 10- 
5.30, Sats 10-1. 


tena 











UNIVERSITY of London: . A lecture 
entitled “The Evolution of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade’ will be 
delivered by Mr. E, Wyndham White (Execu- 
tive Secretary of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and: Trade) at 5 p.m. on ‘1 May at 
the Loridon School of Economics and Political 
cierce, Houghtoa’ Street, Aldwy 
Admission free, without ticket. 


RAIL crisis: a. wn on = 
transport icy’, ilwa vpt 
Assn., St Bride’s, ECG, Sat. 3 May. 3 p.m. 





JUVENILE Courts, 


ch, WC2.. 


_ LECTURES, COURSES, ETC.—cont; 


Approved § 
Family Welfare Services —can 
eeceret: Find out at Fabian W, 
School, 2-4 May, Godalming. Details 

Dartmouth St, SW1. WHI. 3077. 


RESHAM College, Basinghall S 
EC2. Tel. MON. 2433, Four Lect 
“Shakespeare: Four Enigmatic Plays’ wij 
given by Professor Bonamy Dobrée, 
(Gresham Professor in Rhetoric), on 
to Thurs., 28 April to 1 May. The Le 
are free and begin at 5.30 p.m. 











ENTRAL London Fabian Soc. Discus- 

sion on Trade Union Policy and Wages 
intrcduced by ilip Thurman. Wed., 30 
April, 7.30. 57 Dean St, W1. Vis. 2s. 


‘THE Humanism of Shakespeare. Richard 
Clements, OBE 11 a.m. Sun. 27 Apr. S. 
Place Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sa. WCl. Write for free ‘Record’. Chamber 
usic Concerts Sun. 6.30 p.m. Adm. ls. 6d. 


PUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park Gdns, 
.W11. PARK 7696. Fri., 25 April, 8 p.m. 
Philip Sherrard (St Antony’s College, 
Oxford): ‘Bysantium: a living tradition’. Fri., 
2 May, 8 p.m, Bishop Antony Bloom: ‘Mis- 
sions of the Russian Orthodox Church’, 


<4: 17 Dover St, W1. Eduardo Paolozzi: 
Image-Making, God-Breaking. An_ illus- 
tra‘ed statement, Wednesday, 30 April, 8.15 
p.m, Admission 3s, Members ls, 6d, 


CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Jazz Forum: John 
Dankworth, Dill Jones, Ernest Borne- 

man, Benny Green. Chair.; Vic Bellerby. 

Monday, 29 April, 8.15 p.m. 

CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Marc Wilkinson: 
Electronic Music and the use of the Elec- 

tronic Music Studio, Tuesday, 29 April, & 

Friday, . 8.15 p.m. Admission 3s. 

s is. . 




















ARGADE Gallery, 28 Old Bond Street, 
Wl. 18th Century Paintings & Sculp- 
ture from Italy, France and Germany. 
ADDINGTON Galleries. House Exhibi- 
tion (20th century paintings, drawings 
and sculptures. Daily 9.30-6. Sat. 9.30-1. 2 
Cork Street, W1. 


GALLERY One, 
Kemeny reliefs; 








W1 (GERrard 3529). 
Max Chapman ptgs. 


HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Robert 
Colquhoun: retrospective 1940-58. 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mon- 
days. Adm. free. Adjoins Aldgate East stn. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
Wl. La Creation de L’Ocuvre Chez 
Paul Signac. 234 paintings, watercolours, 
drawings. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 


JOSEPH Wright of Derby 1734-1797. An 
Arts Council exhibition. Tate Gallery. Till 
18 May. Mon. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-6; Tues. & 
10-8. Sun. 2-6. Admission 1s, 6d 














Thurs. 

MATIHIESEN Gallery: Paintings by 
Marcel Cardinal. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 

10-1. Until 3 May. 142 New d St, Wl. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITIES & LEFT REVIEW 
CLUB 





‘BEYOND “DECLARATION” ’”’ - 
NORMAN MacKENZIE 
Monday 28 April, 7.30 for 8 pm. 
Shaftesbury Hotel, Monmouth St, WC2 
(off Cambridge Circus). 
Beer — Spirits — Coffee, 
Admission 2s. Members 1s. 


ULR INTERNATIONAL FORUM 
K. S. KAROL 
‘THE CRISIS IN FRANCE’ 
Left Book Centre, 7 Carlisle St, Soho 


Square, W1 (first floor). 
Thursday, 1 May, 1.15. 





THE FELLOWSHIP PARTY 
invites 
Aldermaston marchers and others 
interested in Policy against 
H-bomb 
to Kingsway Hall 
Saturday, 26 April, 7.30 p.m. 
Correspondence to Derek Walker 
25 Norland Sq., Holland Park, W11 





{-BOMB Friday, 2 May, 7.45. Now Acland 
speaks (p. 524) 39, 49 bus Princes Head, 
Walter St Johns School, High -St,* SW11. 
Advance seats 6d. stamps 120 Balham Park 
Rd, W12. Helpers ring BAL. 7453. 








PERSONALIST Group, George Frankl on 
4 ‘The H-Bomb: the next step’. 20 Buck- 
ingham St, WC2, Wed., 30 April, 7.30 p.m. 


BUDDHIST Society, Special Public Lec- 
ture, Wed., 30 April, 6.30 sharp at Cax- 
ton Hall, SW1l: ‘Zen and Communication’, 
Alan W. Watts (author of ‘The Way of 
Zen’). Tickets 5s. in advance (to defray ex- 
penne) from 58 Eccleston Square, SW1. 

r Watts will also speak at Caxton Hall on 
Fri., 2 May at 6.30 on ‘Chinese Zen and 
Indian Yoga’ (admission also 5s.). Read ‘The 
Middle Way’, 2s. 10d. quarterly post free. 
All information TAT. 1313. 


PACIFIST Universalist Service. 3.30, Sun. 
27 Apr. 32 Tavistock Sq, Euston. 
G. M. Gregory, ‘Christian Pacifism Militant’. 


SWAMI Ghanananda, Sun. 5 p.m., 68 
Dukes Ave, Muswell Hill, N10: Bhaga- 
vad-Gita. Tues, Apr. 29, 6.30, Caxton Hall, 
SW1: ‘March of Philosophy to the One 
Reality’, All welc. Vedanta magazine 2s. 6d. 
‘COMING to terms with ourselves’: Oscar 
KGllerstrém. Lecture at Caxton Hall, 
Caxton St, SW1, Tues., 29 April, 8.30 p.m. 
Silver collection. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations daily, London H.Q., 
33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 3351. 

















NIVERSITY of London: A course 
, on ae gone ‘Recent 
tions in Palestine’; (i) ‘Troglodytes b 
or by Necessity: the Caves of Murabba 
(ii) ‘A Short-lived Capital: Tirza’; (iii) 
Jewish Monasterv: Khirbet Qumran’ will 
delivered by Révérend Pére R. de Y, 
(Jerusalem) at 5.30 p.m. on 30 April, 2 and 
May, at the Institute of Archaeology, 31. 
Gordon Sq, WCl. Adm. free, without ti 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar, 


T]JNIVERSITY of London: A course 
three lectures entitled “The Critical § 
of Papyrus Texts’: (i) ‘Principles of 
tus Criticism’; (ii) “The Criticism of 
lished Texts’; (iii) ‘Criticism and T, 
cription’ will be delivered by Professor H, 
Youtie (Michigan) at 5.30 p.m. on 1, 6 and 
May at King’s College, Strand, Wi 
Admission free, without ticket. James Hendd 
son, Academic Rezistrar, 


PAINTING Holiday at Dartington Ha 

_Devon. 22 July-1 August, with Tj 
Society of Mural Painters. Painting on tj 
Wall; Outdoor Sketching; Still Life Paintiy 
etc. in studio; Instruction: and Demonstratia 
of Techniques by members of the Sociej 
Lectures by Eric Newton, Stephen Bog 
Hans Fiebusch & others. Art Films, Disq 
Bathing. Excursions. 
Flat 5, 63 Canfield Gdns, London, NW6. 








Write Mrs Menins§ 
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NIVERSITY of Durham. Institute 

Education. Education of Handicapp; 
Children (physically handicapped caheie 
tionally sub-normal). The Institute offers 
one-year full-time course of Advanced Stud 
for experienced a. teachers, inni 
in September 1958. Teachers who are 4 
cepted are eligible for secondment: on fy 
salary. Applications must be received not latj 
than 17 May 1958. Those interested shoy 
apply. at once for further details to Secreta 
for Teachers’ Courses, Inst. of Education, 
Leazes Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1. 





Com: 





LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School 
Foreign Languages School of 

for Foreign Nationals. Students’ Club 26- 
Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All forei 
languages in day & evng. classes or pri 
lessons beginners & all grades. Daily 

in English and prep. for Cambridge U: 
Certificates. Short or long courses, 
ment daily. Prospectus free. 





USSIAN for Tourists. Intensive 15-1 
course. Begins 1 May. Enrolment f 

6 p.m. At SCR, 14 Kensington Sq, W8. 
£3 13s. 6d. (SCR members £3 33s.) 


ALIAN, French, Germ. (Rome Uaj 
Sorb., Heidelb.), spec. coer mg Syll., a 
coach to Univ. Ent. Mrs Chanda AM. 73] 








"THE Linguists’ Club, Niddry Lodge, Hol- 
land Street, W8. 3 May at 6 p.m. Film: 
‘Hamlet’ (with Sir Laurence Olivier). 


LECTURES on H. P. Blavatsky’s Writings, 

8 p.m. Sun. 27 April. Raja Yoga— True 
Occultism. ULT, Robert Crosbie House, 62 
Queen’s Gardens, W2. 


HE West London Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8, Sun., 27 April, 6.30. Music & 
Readings. 7 p.m.: Fanny Lines: ‘My View of 
Humanism’. 
JNDIAN Institute of World Culture, Fri, 2 
May, 8. p.m. Mrs Mary Webbe 
‘The Modern Child’. Robert Crosbie House, 
62 Queen’s Gdns, ge ape > W2. (Jayapra- 
kash Narayan Lecture 25 Apr. postponed.) 
BEN Uri Lit. Circle presents Gabriel Woolf 
reading Dylan Thomas, 14 Portman St, 
Wi, Sun. 27 April, 8 p.m. 
LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 

















SECRETARIAL Training, especially 
university graduates and older studesl 
six-month and intensive 14-week coum 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 
Addison Road, W14. PARK 8392. 


LONDON University. and other Exag 
University Correspondence College pf 
pares students for London Univ. 
Certificate of Education (for Entrance, Facil 
requirements, or Direct Eniry to Degree), 
higher exams, for Degrees. General Certific 
all Levels) Oxford, bridge, Northern, 
others, Law. Private Study Courses 
Sociology, Languages, etc. Prospectus fr 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, 


ONDON tutoring, Physics, Maths., 
L English. Ist-class Grad. Box 9758. 
EARN Touch-typing in 1-2. months. 
L vate lessons. Poses Sutton. FLA. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
UTELLE SUMMER SCHOOL 
SOUTH OF FRANCE 9-31 Aug. 1958 
Ss School for French language a0 




























"TOUCH-typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 


"TUITION by post for Lond, Univ. Degrees 
& Diplomas; also for GCE, Law, Pro- 
fessional exams. Mod. fees, instalments. 
Prosp. from C. D. Parker, MA, LLD, Dept. 
VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 








EXHIBITIONS 
ASTERNAK Leonid. Memorial exhibition 
opened in th: Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford, Monday 14 April. Open daily 10-4, 
un, 








S 

ROLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork St, 
W1. French pictures of the 19th & 20th 

Century. Bonnard, Boudin, Degas, Derain, 

Hayden, Mailiol, Modigliani, Picasso, Redon, 


Rouault, Vuillard. 


FAANOVER Gallery, 32a St George St, WI. 


Tancredi — Paintings & Gouaches. Until 2 
May. Daily 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
6s. per line (average six words). Box number 2s. 6d. Telephone HOLborn 8471. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan 140s. 
By air express to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa, “India 98s.; 
Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s. 


NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCI 











Literature, Boys 15-21 years. Constatl 
supervision by qualified teacher 
Sep. rooms, baths, showers, P! | 
cooking. Approx. £60 for three weeks 
course inclusive. Pupils escorted frog 
London. Bookings close 30 May. , 
Particulars & Bookings: — R. Orr-Ewing} 
32 Kensington Square, London W8, 


PANISH Summer Course in San Se 
25 July-15 August. Portuguese 
Spanish Evening Classes from 21 April. 
panic Council, 2 Belgrave Sq., London 


WLYN Holiday. Sketching | 

May to 12 oon. 1958. Daily & 
tions with tuition. rge studio. Be 
welcomed. Book for week, for 
oo ge Prospectus from Director, 
Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Corn 


St Peter’s Loft, St Ives, Cornwall. 
Art training studio, Workshop & 
Peter Lanyon-William Redgrave. 
Painting, Portraiture, Still-Life, Ab 
Landscape, Preparation of materials. 
tures, Pottery. Atcom, arranged. 

















PIERRE Montal, 14 South Molton St, 
Paintings from Provence. 10 to 5.30, Sat. 
10 to 1. 
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